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PREFACE. 



Tub object of the Jollowing Inquiry having 
been clearly anneumed in the TUe^pagey and 
fiUly explained in the Jntroduction which is to 
follow the present Address^ nothing remains for 
me t€t skOe here^ but why I have nnderlaken the 
worky and what JhciKHes I possessed to^wds 
if$ proper esfecuiioH. — To each of these pmnts^ in 
their order. 

To prices a lotefdr the writingis of stich a 
gemue a$ Shakspearej may be received as a 
decierationy whdeh^ acquits a man of the charge 
of ranityj inamnueh a# if clmm,s no other credit 
than tiuxt of not hem$g^ t^ll$ insensible to the 
higfieet literary e^eelkm^e. A §^od cf mjf 
kj/b ofsomethmg, more tksmforfy ye^rs has been 
devoted to th» ktudyof Skahepeave's ^wrks; and 
Oft emne mOragemoi Uberties i»hichinthe year 
17^ were taken with Ant neme, I had the hqnom 

a 



ii Fk^k(^! 

to address a Letter'to the late George ^teweHS^ 
1^^^.'wni6H' hroug)it before the PubHe 4hejmt 
detection of an impuddnt Und ' veh^ ^inski^ 
jor^ery. 'tfpon that occasion^ th^ yrmi^'^€&m* 
mentator expressed a v^y agreecAi^yfpmiaimi^ 
my little worky by saying wii^his'aois^temi^ 
pointy ^'Sir^ you have very foL^h^'>^AbMd%e 
culprity and Mr. Malone wiU take khk di^i^)and 
dissect him^^ — a task per/hYmid' by him^it^i^^i^ 
anatomical minuteness y which^tefl Mt ik^'^miih^ 
nerve of that body of fraud nm:itptfiek tid^^ 
public eye. ' ^^^^' -* i^U^ir 

Slight as ihe work 'waSy pah^h^^%i^^fi/iijp^^ 
upon that occasion^ I received matiy etmf^iwients 
from men disUnguished in l^r0py^)crilia^ 
and I 'was encouraged to persmiSfe inHkef]^ 
cuitdr sPudi^s to which thei^iStriMi^m^ii^'^^^ 
spedfehad given Mrih cmdng^mf rSutUslMf^^ 
yessy in spite of '^f^ 

that I sometimes allowed fhy^eify^to Amidmain 

from his wwh^ to their writei[; the .plays sent 

me back to the portrait before them, and the 

'p^tr&it'kelliMnK tOum^ntmit^ t^vlnare 

^arileni''j^(M tf'^he^'pki^i^xxi^dMdi^ 



j^.ik«:fmodiMUti»n« ct((|v«e;^ t^ fo coU^ ike 

f^^ Writer M v^to obtain the maU accural 
rMiOAkmfi^ ^ hit countenam^. In a series (^ 
^m»^l bav0 «een every thing conducive to both 
^hne^ol^tgf and been so fortunate as to obtain 
MHual myself desired to possess. 

Sittas I tktught I saw sotaething partial, and 
'J^neti^^i-d^^enti in Ae account which had 
^km'<^givm\by others of the PonrnAiTs of our 
JW) t«om years ago commence a wry par- 
ticular examination of Ae Pii^res thenuelves, 
m^ii^ ihfi mi/fimce on which they have clairned 
>l»^^v^t^«»i«^^ genuine. The result ^ this 
imfmy\ I ifem, presume tolay b^ore the Public. 
Jty seemed tmnwrn^ry <o give longer ea^s^mee 
tofj^uH^ inptisi^nst when thenf w^e, owe. de- 
tselMxssfke sfmrm/tPot^ffft* hwe ^ef ore not 
ieem^en^aiMd^m-^^ |Hre««i«\ P<JR9if»off/ J^ 
yJmDi'betintdlatM^ito i . ...a-,; ^, ,•.•>„".,/ \ \v.,v, 

a2 



IT PRBFAOE/ 

b¥mgkt teffi^^er.: &atm one wark^may bepre^ 
^ttti€d &DWy thing eomdmeidoe to rtoMomM^pfm^ 



iift M Hm mannm" of tfm htquiry^ i ^shdU I 
hope be pardoned for n^ confimng^mgee^ to « 
dfi^ a/nd i^rren gMement. Jhm^Mhe eiffeet 
hi^''raH$ffi^ iifttiqmmun Hum ontioml^'J^'^rtAt 
thttt "^omv joceasitmdl tenmrkSy iBM$tit0(Uwi^ 
the life and poetical oharocter of Sk9k»poait% 
fOUl not be thought out of place; and th^if I 
state eome interesting fetots with a^eu^ticy> I 
mmg be es^ijosed for oocomonalhf de^^imtmg i»t9 
when I can onig hope to be eportive^ mid ol 
moot entertaining. 

I kam in trtith beenimost abhf seconded bg the 
keal and the t^Aent of the Artists ikiho have 
adorned the present letork. My ^on^Jfr. Jqh^ 
Boaden, very kindly drew ^ S^atfgrd BwS 
for me; and, in the opinion of able judges, he 
has perfectly expressed the effect of that vene* 
rable scuiptwre. During ih^ progress of 'all 
the Engravings, he occasionally inspected tho 



proofs; and muck i^ the modeity qf true genim^ 
that I found the different drtuU wU€fitau9^i nfiigf, 
pleased, that their labours should haw lie.ifd^ 
vantage of what they termed a frssh ,effey .to 
alter or confirm their view of the subjects 

I detain the Reader ^ therefore^ no longer from 
a work on which I have bestowed coasiderobh 
pains, and which I would hope may not be q^^ 
the feeblest, among the tributes of adfniration 
which mrecentinually gathering about the shrine 
of our immortal Bard. 
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iNl^RODUCTION^ 



Thb interest excited by our greateiit (loel 
extends beyond his writiDtgs. SIkdcspeaie's comh 
meutdtors hsve mAde the most skiUul ramirdies 
toaseettmn. the incidents of his life. The lal« 
Ht./Mmbiae, in particttbur, wm fortonate eiMM|^ 
to corieet much eftor* on (Jus subjecty and to 
leave the few paiticalars we hkve of his fiuai^ 
aad huttself pralred by dDchaidnts, whioh will 
hardly ^now be disputed. Unfortonatdy the 
life of the poet by tliat gentleman was IcA un-^ 
iaisbedt-^ie coodact^ hinti only to llie period <^ 
his quitting Stratford ; and the reniaining sec^ 
tion, which should have been devoted to bis 
appeaiailoe in London, is occiq>ied by the essay 
OB the dmniplogy of his dramas. I am little 
4ispoBeil to Maine his editor for not giWag that 
tor which hA rficmed no materials, blit the many 
ooaversations w)udi I had the honour and happi* 

to hold with Mn MalMe upon this subjecti 



(some of which I see he very flatteringly remem- 
bered) convince me that, though he left no 
record) he had accamalatei) mndi ; and that he 
oould have proceeded to the very end of the 
poet's existence, and have poured forth at every 
Inriod, jabradance cf tawr ftct, w mfutation of 
kag estaUishbd mistaks. 

The^eommentatens vAile they inqiHrad jsAer 
the antor and dte poist, 4£d Jiot allogekfaer 
lis^teek his pensonal MseiriUatice. But vary 
MdfoiPtliBately, they condticAed the latter m^iiry 
ln^a wdy little likely to lead to eerfeauity. Tbe^r 
asaally .worlted tfaemMlvea up to the fedkig^ 
partizaos rather than that of inqiiirera» and 4f^ 
termtned to see so oHirks of authenticity out of 
d^efirame4)f<their favourite portrait. But ihe 
few pictures, that have ai^ claim to be.eeosi*^ 
dered, beingalnsady of gneat age, and having 
SiMtained muoh mjivy, it. becomes a duty in tb^ 
poet's tvoishippens, ito settle, jf possible^ the 
person ef • their divinity ; and not leaw posterity 
tp a wvetdbed indedsion, 4UDong hoadreds of 
eq^es and pretended originals, in wfaieb ithe 
true pictures are 4ebased, and; the nation irn^ 
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nylted) and his admureni look in tain for any 
tmits of <^ir great and amiable poet. 

A reader who rises ^mn the perasal c^ IKiak« 
speara's writings will be apt, fltm a i^iekh) 
analogy, to invest his peivon with extinaordinaty 
graces ; and his portrait is reqnired to reflect aU 
the intelligence in his works. ExpeiieiK^ ef 
nature, it is true, coDunands us to iiiftit aueb 
expei^ations ; and indeed art must disappoint 
them even if th^ were just Shahqpeare ban 
himself told us, with his usual point, ikai '^tht 
wiH is infinite, and the execution confined ; thsit 
the desire is boundless, and the act a slawi 49 
limit^ 

If we read over the cotemporary allosMtui te 
Shakspeare (when the writms were aet ob^ 
viously irritatied by his suecess) we find llie most 
cordial assent to his great and amiable chsirac^ 
ter. He is admraUe A» tke qumUty be pm* 
fesses ; be is the wonder <^ the age for bis genius, 
and 9HAT was not for an age, ^^ but for al) time.^ 
As a man of business, he is strictly correct and 
hononrable--'^as a friend and felhiw, as well as a 
writer, ku mmd and hcmd go toffether; be is 

B 2 



the gentle grade of society, and rddeenfs di& 
profession he adorns, from the . galling odium 
which illiberal prejadice had chained about it. - 
Aubrey, on. perhaps go6d authority; has added 
something to these pleasing features. He tells 
us that M he was a handsome welUshaped man, 
very good company, and of a very ready, and 
pleasant, and smooth wit" ^ 

Of such a man, therefore, who would not 
wishto posis&ss . an exact resemblance ? Accu^ 
racy ia such. a matter is every thing. Our wish 
must be, by the aid of picture, to enj^oy him in 
private life ; . to sit with him in the same room'; 
and, while we have before us the inspirations iX 
his mind, to catch the characteristic look of his 
mieditation, or perhaps the smile with which he 
brightened hisfBimiliar circle. Happily, I think 
we dp possess satisfaction of this nature. It Is 
the object . of ^bese pages to d^w, thatin very 
few cases of a similar, kind have y/m likeness 
more strongly authenticated. Both the pencil 
and the graver have perpetuated the features of 
pur. poet. It is our duty to convey to distant 
times the pleasure .we ourselves enjoy — ^to relieve 



ihem, while we have the means^ from the spu- 
rious portraits; to establish and extend the true ; 
and thus hand down^ along with works that are 
never to die, the express image of him who 
composed them. 

- Of all the follies which expensive triflers com- 
mit among us, the cruellest is that which is 
called illustration. The reader knows that I 
allude to the practice of tearing the portmits 
from the works of our great authors, taccwdbine 
diem in some fantastic series under a particular 
reign. The mania is inconceivably vident. 
Let a man once begin to illustrate a chronicle, 
,a Clarendon, or a catalogue, and a fortune only 
€an purchase the bauble. I would, by some 
we, because pleasant. Act of Parliament^ com- 
pel these collectors, to restore such accumulated 
plunder tq the original possessors— , . . . 

*' So distribufion slioidd undo excess/ - - ^ ^ ^ ' 
' '' And each book have enough/' •> 

The first authentic collection of the plays of 
Shdkspeare was printed for Messrs. H0minge 
<md Condell, by Jaggard and.Blountir in tl«d 
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year 1623, though a copy i^ in existence dated 
one year earlier; it is a medium foliO| printed 
with two columns on each page^ and exhibits 
the plays, with the simi^ and natural classifi- 
cation, under the thre^ heads of Comedies, 
Historieis, and Tragedies : meaniii^ by the 
middle term, such dramas as had been coo* 
strueted from the materials of our Bogli^^ 
cfaro^ides. 

The copies df this book, called the first fi^i^, 
are ilirually £rand divested of their original title; 
and the redMn is, nol that this page was more 
liaMe to iojtiry than any other, for it wms suffi- 
ciendy guarded by the leaves preoedii^ it, but 
that it has tieen torn out, to a&xrd an illiKrijratiofi 
to some fanciful assemblage of English portraits. 
The process then has been, bo get the head 
from the second, third, or fourth impressions <^ 
the book, and let this into a spurious title-page 
printed for such purposes. The original price 
of the folio 1623 was one pound — the highest 
f^rtceitfaas ever yet brought at oar book<-sales 
is 107 igutB«£, which the late Mr. BoBw^H 
jpaid for idle copy that was Mr. Kembte'«. This 



book^ it is trae, had been rendered extremely 
beautiful, and had in its various stages cost 
Mr. Kemble nearly three times that sum. It 
had been purilSed from all stains by the usual 
chemical process ; it had then been inlaid into 
a royal paper, and superbly bound, at first 
in three volumes, but finally compressed into 
one. Thus sumptuously equipped, it was de- 
posited in a neat case with a lock and key ; and 
except to the truer order of bibliographical an- 
tiquaries, remains the most precious copy of 
that folio. The class to which I have alluded, 
prefer it in the condition of Sir Walter Blunt, 
perfect in its members, but '^stained with the 
variation of each soil " it may have passed over, 
from the time it was printed, till it reaches the 
metropolis from some manor-house in the coun- 
try, and after being thumbed by several gene- 
rations, at last settles, new bound, in splendid 
repose upon the shelf of some library of ostenta- 
tion. By this explanation, I am naturally led 
first to consider what is called Martin Droe- 
shout's print of Shakspeare. 




JSwauicfc 



SHAKSFEAffi-lE 



^?%<'/y^V^^<,v2^j«i^, J^^ 0(^/^. 



ItfARTIN DROESHOUT'S 

PRINT OF SHAKSPEARE. 



In the year 1623, Heminge and Condell, 
two friends and fellows of oar poet, published 
the Stat complete edition of his plays. On the 
title-page of their folio is impressed a head of 
Shakspeare, to which Martin Droeshout the 
engraver has put his name. It should be 
looked at in a clear and good impression, in 
this genuine book ; for as the same plate was 
used in the succeeding folios, the wear of it 
during sixty-two years may be supposed to have 
done injury to the skill, mean as it was, of the 
engraver; and in also affecting the likeness, 
time may be said to have done, however extra* 
ordinary, a solitary injury to Shakspeare. In 
other words, Droeshout's original copper-plate 
is made to furnish out a portrait of the poet in 
the edition of 1623; in that of 1632, in which 
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it continued very tolerable ; and in the two 
latter folios of 1664 and 1685^ when I confess 
it to have becoaie> what it has frequently been 
called, ^* an abominable libel upon humanity." 

It will readily be granted that, as a work of 
art, it is by no means skilful, even for that 
time. They certainly had better artists. Seven 
years earlierj Chapman's Homer had beeq pnb- 
liibed, with an engraved head of that translatofi 
<^the very finest ^^raoter. It is too well known 
to our opllectorf, to demand imy particular 
fffaise in this place. I can only ri^et, thftt 
the portrait of Shakspeare was not equally for^ 
tunate* Cbapnsim's f ngraver would have left 
nothing tQ desire, unless indeed the vMn ^ish 
that.Vandyke ^ould have paintod om destin^ 
to a^indr^ immortality. 

We all know t)mt mere likeness does i^ot 
rest upon excellence in art A great painter in 
his work has many cith«r points thiptt attmat bippf 
He is oomgme ^ picture, He ntay wtt ^ 
the eirfmsHod «X tbe g«nw»l «hcm«t«rj «Bd 
nKght the detail ]PU mvs <^9iwi46r tpo «t^n^ 
tl\^ly grao? of poisk;ioB, $ind tum PDt of h^ 
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a finiahed performance, which, when compared 
with his sitter, is only the ^^ romance of real 
life." In nearly all families, you find some in- 
ferior portrait which is there preferred to tba 
£n6r picture. The one, they will tell you, is 
reckoned a capital performance of the great 
master of the time, but the other is the exact 
resemblance "of their relation. In the one you 
tbdnk of the painter, in the other of the AUer* 
Vulgar art is. fitted to satisfy vulgar ta3t#~-it 
beskks exaggerates the points in which resents 
bfence consists. I am not saying that audb 
abortions of art slwuld be preferred — ^I am only 
shewing that likeness may be found, where 
nothing else exists for which the picture is 
desirable. 

I feel tempted to select one striking instance 
ciibib important truth above explained; andi 
solicit the indulgence of such as mity think it 
digrossipu, to leave tim Putchivan^ for Sir 
Joshua Reyofdds. The «reat pftiAter of onr 
OMntryi fiill of tlm spirit <^ |M[i«l)#el 4Qge|o, 
aon«eive4 wd «xMate4 & Isublinie portrait oi 
]^. SiddQtts m the Tragic Mus^. lie us^ 
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freely <lie mighty impersonation of the prophet 
Joel in the Capella Sistina. The subject ex-r 
cited his imagination, and inspiration informs, 
the whole of his composition. But as a likeness- 
pf Mrs. Siddons, it confessedly fails. Yet I da 
not believe that this was intended by the artist 
-^mere identity was lost in the magnificence of 
his design ; and perhaps from the late Mr. Har- 
low's picture of her as Queen Katherine, the 
most correct notion may be acquired of the 
features and expression of Siddons. When 
Reynolds modestly inscribed his name upon the 
hem of her garment, he bestowed greater lon*^ 
gevity than he received. 

" The actor only Bfarinks from Time's atfiinl> ^ 

" Feeble tradition is his memory's guard/' 

The picture will in distant times astonish those, 
who never he»d of the actress ; and one general 
impression of unappropriated grandeur will be 
all the result of this amazing portrait. 

^o return at length to Shakspeare and bia,, 
finst engraver. The catalogues tell us that^ 
Droeshout engraved, besides the head of our 
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jpoet, portraits of John Fox, the martyroW 
gist ; Richard Elton ; John Howson, Bidiop 
of JDorfaam ; and Lord Mountjoy Blount Th«| 
lie was also employed npon Haywood's Hierac** 
chy of Angels, and executed a print of Dido 
stabbing herself, for Stapylton's octavo Virgil. * 
The head of Shakspeare is confessedly infe- 
rior to some of these works. It has been there- 
fore supposed that he engraved after a very 
coarse original, if indeed he did not work fh>m 
personal recollection/ assisted by such hints aa^ 
might be given by those who desired this em'« 
betlishment' for their, book. Some teA years 
ago I was shewn a picture, which appeared to 
be painted by die vcory artiirt who supplied 
Droeshout with the likeness of Shakspeare. 
The figure is a half-length. The dress of thc^, 
person is like that of Shakspeare — the ruff is 
in form' the jsame. On the left hand, at the top 
of the canvass, is painted anno 1602, eetat. 1^^ 
On^tbe right, in the taste c^ the Shej^eard's 
Calendar, is this quibbling emblem-^^^p^am^o^ 
JbreridOy tN^t^o, vineo. He wears moreover ^'a, 
seal-ring, probably of his grandfother's," the 
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arms on which are plain enongh for a herald to 
ifitorpfet Diitance ia nothing with sodi 
painters. If their snfoject had a heap of ooins 
before him, you step «p to the pioture, as yoa 
would to the table, and may peruse the evi-» 
deooe of many a king's reign. Who this peraon 
WM I know not, but I owe him my attentions, 
for thus shewing me the ezaot manner im 
which Shakspeare was painted. Here wom 
therefore no yolunteer infidelities, as Mr. Stee^ 
vens subsequently asserted, on the part of the 
engrs^ver — we may rest assumed that the en^ 
^naving was scrupulously faithful to an indif* 
ferent original ; I m^an indiffierent only as to ita 
style of art ; for as to its resemblante, we may 
be confident it was deemed perfect by those 
who best knew the man, most regarded and 
most regretted him. '^ The stage,'' in language 
no less true than complimentary, ^^despair'd 
day but for his volume's light." To Heminge 
and Coudell, therefore, it was essmtialib per^ 
petualie his countenance with his woiks. 
Though his hasty but immortal compositions 
bad none of bis own care, to that of his feilQfwfe^ 
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thery were every way entitled: tbty ooMti« 
tated the precious stock of their cowpemy^*-4iM 
gfeat posaiemoTB, as diey were onc^ ^^g^ 
called, \rete die true heirs ^f his iaveiitioas) 
with a remainder indeed, «^r their right had 
ceasefd, that extended to countless generations. 

The eotBplimratary verses of Ben Jonson, 
fronting this portrait, are too important not to 
tequire aocurate quotatiw. 



PBOM THB POLIO 16tt. 

TO THE READER. 

This Figure^ that thou here seest put^ 
It vnji for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wliereia the Ofsver bad a ttdfe 
With Katare. to a«t-deo ^ lite: 
Q, <^ould he but have drawue his wit 
As well in brasse^ ai he hath hit 
His lace ; the print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse. 
But^ since he cannot^ Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture^ but his Booke. 

B.L 
It Imsbeen sneeringly said of them, that /^ it 
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ia lucky these metrical commendations are mtb 
required to be delivered upon oath." It ha» 
been aboinsinuated, and by Mr. Steevens, that 
Ben Jonson ihijght kndw tittle about the art} 
care te^s abdut the tesemfolance ; aqd never 
having compared the engraving vfitfH;fae pie^ 
ture, have rested satisfied with the i^dfRgeifim 
that the original Was a fsdfhfill resenil)laiS(^^ 
that no doabt the engraver Had a;chttv<M'^Ul 
•tfiat his art conld performV ^Sudh^Wifef^ that 
most ingenious gentlemanV* ^n9bn'**W^^^1!he 
'yeSAt 1794. The preceding y*arfl* 'belteVftd 

- 'ttiere was no picture — the bucfceedinjg' fikit^'hei 
Ikikeied himself to have discovered the ajb^lcrte 
'original of Droeshout*s'priat. He iJSun* mahy 
Tery marked differelices between' tbiir picture 
and the prifat; but he resolved 6> dofibiliate 
them, no matter how — ^the engrAV6r Was fhith- 
less, and Ben Jonson indifferent. The player 
editbrs, who were so deeply indebted to the 

^ po^ took an i^ip||)a|)le iqutatiqa oChunaanity 

^4wi5^s: lihpo i % and w^^fimt^&^^^AM^^^ 

* i tok4jytie iBbtt a» a Mtfrio ^^ 
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But t^ time h gone by, when so little tegard 
WBA paid to the plain and sincere declarations 

,,of JpQSiOn, He was neither ignorant of art, nor 
ipdiffiBrent to Shakspeare; and I make not the 
.sqiall^t doubt that to him, to Heminge and 
to Cbnddl, and a whole ^^ ^^ring room " of ad- 
mxim, it did appear ^*a strife «f art with 
qatore/' to outdo the life; so perfectly did the 

. ;|i«ipit ep(jbibit their gr^t and lamented firirad. 
.. Aiidlthopldherefeel dtqposedtoadianMio^ 
{wlKk^faad rsall^ seen a good imptesaion of this 
Urintii wbl^ h« finds there, to induce hiie.eo 
fmly to '^hunt after new fancies?" To me 
this portrait, exhibits an aspect of cahn. beyse- 
voleaceand tender thought; great comprehen- 
MQ^r 9p4 a. kind of mixt feeling, ap when 
.metanoboly yields to the soggestioas of fimcy. 
Suehi I well remember, it appeared also to 
Mr. Kjbmble, when some years since we eitja- 
mined this subject together^. He pronounce^, 

'^'IN^l^ thette iSbeets kte paftsingc throngfa the press^ I 
iBirrt»disd «ad gvkfved ^tAih «ie iiiMlig«iMe> thUibj 
i^rdiiat ftfcsKl- itto dejiwlsd this life, at wagt Hpftt 
aliswfd a leascmable hope of naay yean of haacMmllte 

c 
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d^idedly, that fram neither picture mr (urints 
^ UM^mve laoy thing so traly chtnnct^ristic 
of SbaliBpewe, as lie fonadifi this despised work 
ofDroeshont. 

The dress of the poet I certainly look upon to 
he a stage habit ; and it is worth while to rem 
marky that the hair is strait, and not corled, as 
it is in the bust at Stratfoni, and also in the 
picture ealled the Cimndos, now in the fos^- 
sespaon of His Oraee the Dnke of Bnclddgfaam. 
Berhaps. the following conjecture may not be 



retirement. At no very distant period, I hope to deliver 
to the public a work, the object of which is to record 
his progressin fUe tfrt Which he professed, and also to 
display his peiBonal character as it unfolded itself during 
^ jjcitimacy of near thirty years. Fortunately the ma- 
tfurials befor^ i^e are at once abundant and. authentic. It 
is my design in this work to pay equal attention to the 
splendid talents of his sister Mrs. Siddons. I cannot at 
all hope to do justice to the one, without embracing the 
sther^ my tkeadncal picture; and even then the work 
1f^l4d>e Vra>^H(^ti cM it opt natiee Ijbe fioncmmg, 
%;H9?^fW>Mqufa^er]|s4, of those who acted with; tbes# 
PW^ performers durii^ their «mple profefisional qewisa. 
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teiy remote from the fiict: Bea Jinntom, it is 
HoiVjUGertaiited, wrote fiir the Play^er i^iHtors the 
Dedicadcv and Psefi^^e io his woilcs. He gsve 
his stgn&taee te the Vnes opposed to this {mmt* 
tokit, as well 4» the splendid addron to ye 
nemorj, then Av^ printed. Shakspeare acted 
in 1498 in Every Man in his Humour; and 
the author of that piay has rendered it clear^ 
,tfaat tlpe part he played was Qld Kaeiwell. 
Perhaps it wAild be difficult to eshibit an^ 
•thsag^ more dssprifxtive t)iaa this pot(mt9 fof 
tiiesvay in *wliieh fiisMkspeara koked this stei^ 
jseositde, feeiipg, md reflecting fi&er» i» M» 
j^ungiriend's x]mma« If fihakspeam alee was 
ihe happy oeeasioa of this piag^'s being aetad ky 
the' then Lord Ohambeiiain's scrvasts, itisbjr 
no means uaiikely that Jonson <M>maiemorsted 
his recommendation and his performaaee, by 
liairiag his ^portrait in the jcharacter of his old 
merohane. He nMght, on the publiGiiAion «f 
ike worlfi6<io( Sbakspeare in 16a3» allow llis 
^pitttare to 4be engraved ^» ibM editiett, atfl 
whiid'^p the j^indbess by a poetiiial c^ttlfkaii^ 
<)f its perfect resemblance. We owe it to Mr. 

c2 
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Gifford that; at this time, a man can fearlessly 
state any presumed evidence of friendly feeling 
towards out bard on the part of his great com- 
petitor; who will not pass in future as the 
author of an ^^ envious panegyric," when he 
salutes his memory in terms, which he only 
knew how to combine^ and which ihe gdniiis 
of Shakspeare alone could justify. 

The above, it may be said, is but conjecture ; 
but it is a very important one, as to the various 
portraits of the bard; because, if we are audi^ 
riased to regard the present as ^e likenc^ss' of 
the actor in a certain cAarocf^, that circum^ 
stance will help us to account for some dtC- 
fereiices, which unquestionably exist bet Weeb 
this head and other reseniblances of Shakspeare^ 
which we have grounds also to consider a^ 
authentic. . v .' « 

' What may a little confirm the above nbtibn 
ofonne, is the isimf^ fact (hat, when'Mttrshii;! 
nilerwiiYdB, in 1640, took this priiA aficf re- 
fiiiiced it ftr thei^puHous edition df his p%)&a^ 
tbte'patfli^hed^^Ite' tiirhed' the '^fkM'i^ '^St'm 
kU^'dtiiss'm^vhie' ih'^the '^ili^r en^^avi%, 
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and inTested him in a mantle tod other habi- 
limentsy more suited to the work he was en- 
gaged to embellish. He also surrounded the 
head with an appropriate glory. Whether he 
did not sink upon us, some of the expression 
which beamed from the larger head, is a point 
&irly submitted to judgment The sprig of 
laurel in his hand is a very insipid additbn ; 
unless it was intended to express the poet's 
readiness to reward any aspiring votary of the 
muse.. I 

But if it be thought that this origin of the 
print too rudely disturbs the settled prejudice 
against Ben Jonson, and that he must be still 
deemed not entirely cordial towards Shabspeare; 
I then consider it not unlikely, that either 9f 
his three fellows, remeinbered in his wMl^ 
Heminge, Burbage, or Condell, might hav^ 
had such a memorial of their friend and^i part- 
ner; and used it on the present occasiaQ«»^l)$ 
submitting it to the graver of Di^^l^oti^ 
Theatrical men too would naturally i)ofj^ ,^ 
dramatic character ; and if it may ,be qii^t^^otlB 
able that he representifpOld Kni9\^Hi Jtv§||M 
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ni«y be triie^ iSatA the dmss he wea#d in thralrieal, 
and tbd character Mpneielited om of siiiftlar 
^alities. 

Let it be remeiiibered in aid of diis iftferdoee^ 
lliatt traitfitioB has in^riably assigiied to hioa, bb 
M act(^, chtt»acteti9 in the dediae ^ life; mkI 
ihat «Wb of his rehtitidi^ to reported to have 
^eeniiifii in the patt of OM Aikvi^ the failhfcl 
tdUmef of Orlaiido, in that enchanting pastoral 
cottiedy, lim Ab You Lilce It Here thca it 
may be seen, that Heminge and Condell, with 
some reaaoD^ preferred the ptctore fhey did 
engTKve^ to the moresfrfeBdid portrait, wfaida it 
ii6^ highly probable wa^ in the possession of Lord 
Sonthampton. Bat I question, whether they 
thought the use of that picture attainable by 
them. With a disregard of the poet's original 
d^^tion of his whole labours to that noblemaid, 
th^y had determined not to dedicate bis works 
itt ieSiS to Sonthamptoii ; btit, with an i»te«- 
ftested view, to insoribe thetn to the Lord 
€haaiberlaifi[, William Earl of Pembroiie, and 
hi$ brother Philip Earl of Montgemeiy, Gentld* 
tnttn of 0is Majesty V Bed-doiamber. 
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Vfh^Auat Lord SoutharaptM t:iqpm0iedM5 
dUipleMttreattbipprefeveace) we are not told; 
it it mmt pti^bable that he Mt it. He ae 
doubt sent for their book when it appeared in 
1628 i revived hy aa eagw pennMi), the pleaMire 
\m had takseo in the eriginat performanoe of 
tlwe drattiaa; remetnfaened the d^ightful aad 
^iitefol si^rvatit whdta he had lest ; and dosed 
tfaevoliidie^ as to himself, for ever :— -for, in the 
So^MAttg yiSLt, 1624, hh ikiiUtary ardoar led 
him td accept a command in the Low Coiuitrids : 
be watr i^eized with a fever, and died at 
Bargen^^ofr-Zoom on the lOth of November, 
aged 6Bf, at which period of his Kfe, eight years 
before, his favourite poet had dropt into the 
grave. 

The above allusicm to Shakspeare's greitt 
patron will, I should hope, be scarcely deew^ 
a digression. Though their lots in life wepse 
different, there was a strong sympathy nhidi 
united them ; and this was merit of the Hosgr 
EXALTED KIND iu their respective spheiei. 
Shakspeare must have shed tears of deKght, 
when, indifferent to his own iaite, Essex ^qp- 
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l^licated the &voar of his jadges towards his 
anfiNrtunate friend. Southampton had himself 
largely contribated to the ease and comfort of 
the poet's retirement 

I have thus completed what I have to offer 
as to the head by Droeshout. It has a verifi- 
oation certainly more direct, than any other. 
Ben Jonson is express upon its likeness — Shak- 
qp^eare's friends and partners at the Globe, give 
this resemblance, in preference to some othvrs^ 
equally attainable* There can be no ground of 
preference, but greater likeness. If they knew, 
absolutely, of no other portrait, which I cannot 
think, the verisimilitude of this is equally un*^ 
^tAtfirbed. 
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THE 

BUST AT STRATFORD UPON AVON. 



In point of time, rather preceding Droe- 
diont's print, is the bust on our poet's monu- 
ment at his native Stratford. With the ac- 
companiments to this effigy of Shakspeare I have 
nothing to do. The death's head, as in this 
case it indicates only the common dissolution 
of the frame, is no object of terror ; and the 
two dienibs with the spade and inverted toreh, 
only demonstrate the ambition of the artist to 
dis[^y the emblematic stores of his art. In the 
bust itself we have a deep interest, because it 
was no doubt erected at the charge of* his son- 
in-law, Dr. Hall, a learned physician; and it 
i^ to be presumed that he would take care it 
dumld offer more than a general resemblance to 
his illustrious relation. 
The bust was coloured; and though we 
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should now look upon such a style of art to 
be barbarous^ there is plenty of proof that such 
a practice was not unimown to the great sculp- 
tors of antiquity. Tradition conveys to us the 
knowledge, that the eyes were of a light hazel 
colour, the hair and beard auburn. The dou- 
blet in which he was dressed was of scarlet 
cloCb, over which was thrown a loose black 
gown without sleeves, such as our studentu of 
Hw wear at dinner in the Middle Temple Hal): 
Perhaps the scarlet might be chosen for the 
doublet as it was the regular uniform of the 
king's comedians, or the whole dresi? refer to 
Mibe office in the corporation of Stra^brd. 

At what precise date the monumetrt wad 
eifected i* not known — ^^but in the year 1629 we 
find it thus alluded to by Leokard Dmoes^^ in 

* i find in Wood's Athensd Oxonienses, that Leonard 
Digges was about this time returned ffom his travels, 
and a resident in tJniversity College, but writing for the 
booksellers. Besides his translation of Claudian's Rape 
of Proserpine, he had published, fh6 yeftt pf6ced1n^ the 
appearance of the folio Shaksfveare, i ramance, from 
the Spanish of Gespedes, ci^d Gerardo, or the lldfor- 



«oDie verses addressed to (he poet's memofy, 
among the few tributes of that sort prefixed 
to the first folio edition of his plays. 



tonate Spaniard^ in two parts, quarto, 1622. His verses 
' to Shakspeare, both those quoted above, and a still 
longer poem, mig;ht have been composed at the request 
of the publishers of our poet's works ; it is, however, 
possible, that they might proceed from his genuine ad- 
miration, and that he might have gone from Oxford to 
Stratford, and there have actually seen the monument to 
whicb he alludes. I%ges died, it seems^ in 1081^, so 
thst the^ Mter poefti on 8bakspeare, wbieb is prefixed fo 
the spttiioas editk>tt of his poems in 1640, muftt hav^ 
been left behnid among his papers iti ffianttseript, if, as 
1 fSth^ inelme f^ think, it had not made its uppearuiee 
m some collection of verses^ anterior to tbd poems ifv 1640. 
It is, however, full of curious matter relating to the stage 
and the professonr of the dMifft, and merits our atten- 
tioB, as tho declaration of a learned and judicious man 
with regard to the comtmrative attraction of JShakspeare. 
According to Digges, he neither borrowcNl one phnM 
from the Greeks, nor imitftled the Latins ; neither trans^ 
lated front vulgar likngnagetf, flor gleaned from other 
wrHetfn, nor solicited ibeit contribtitions. He is the 
great support of the King's Company — the poetafiters of 
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Shakespeare, at leng'th tby pious fellowes give 
The world thy workes: thy workes, by which outlive 
Thy tombe, thy name must; when that stone is rent. 
And time dissolves thy Stratford Monubcbnt, 
Here we alive shall view thee stilL Thisbooke, 
When brasse and marble fade, shall make thee looke 
Fresh to all ages. 

In the term (n'cMy Mr. Digges might allude 
to the engraving in the folio, certainly upon 

^:::. •'■ ■, ■ ■-:-■■■ ■:': ./-7. Wo • 

'i^* ^ . •. •■■ .' ■ ■*. ■ . - ■.'' ' 

ik^jif^ arf$ recominepide4 tQ iseek the Bull, or the Cock* 
pjjt^ o;r the Fortune, sure as they must be^ to be con^ 
demned at , the ^l^pkfrjiars. Indeed JoUns Cs^r ;a^4,r 
Othello wete the great favourites of those^ who would 
not endure a Ime of Catiline and Sejanus ; and though 
the Fox and Alchemist, long intermitted, could not 
aifeolutely be quite banished, yet they have scarce, when 
aatec^: defrayed tfaeexpence of the door4ceepers and a 
8^||<)$l»l^filei'rivvb^^^l^bu^ Poins, 

og^H^dVlli^ 9p4,|^ati^, >r Malvolifcjv be apiv^w^. 



and the Cockpit, gfyil^ries apd boxes, all w^rc^jpied^ 
and you could with difficulty find a joom: such was 
ihe popularity of our poet, durij^ the experience of 
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that metal ; it is however more probable, that 
he used the term in combination with that of 
marble, as usually entering into the composition 
of splendid funereal monuments in that age. 
The effigies of the deceased were frequently 
cast in brass, and beautifully finished by hand. 

What injury the bust might have sustained 
in the hundred years following its erec^ion^ 
cannot be told ; but we do knpw, that in 1748 
the monument was repaired, and the colours 
faithfiiUy restored, by Mr. John Hall, an aitist 
of Stratford. To provide a fund for this pious 
vfork, Mr. John Ward, the maternal grand« 
&tber of Mrs. Siddons, gave a benefit play at 
the Town-hall on the 9th day of Septemberi. 
1746. The play selected on this occasioii wap^ 
Othello; and the Rev. Joseph Gteefie ^nt^Mm, 
address, grounded on the fiimous protogae^llj^ 
Pope to the trag^y of Cato ;- whtcK Mr. WArdP 
had' the honour to' deliver to an Audience pro^"^ 



perty glorying m tlieir townsman. 

Thus then, by the good sense of a cpmediaEL. 
was the bust revived in all i^ or^g^nfiJt ^tip^v**. 
tions; and in this state it continued till the 
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^lear 1788; wheo, to gratify a' ^rhapg purer 
taste, the lata Mr* Malone recommended the 
figure to be painted white, as it aow Bfigean. 
On thk topic ef our inqair;y, we are Mi obliged 
to rely on inaccmate dra^^iogs or iGadicfg 
reooUcictioM, The tnu^ and feeling of the 
late Ifr* George Bullock, «io well known by iiis 
Museum, having* a few years back led hiip tQ 
fitrattford ta complete a p^rfept faic (SimiAe of the 
poet^s person^ 

The iricftr yidded to the eatr^y of this in^ 
gBnious . man, and the fauM iras once xom^ 
taken: down for the operaiUons fif the art;]^ 
As I have heard, th^ cast was tiakep from it by 
jiight; and this awful labour of love o^ee acr 
fiompli^ied, the figure* wa^ replaced, with a 
aeoutity tb»t it ishould n^ver agf^iisi be removed 
Ikom its hfisa, )aiH;il '^Tii»e itaelf dissolve th^ 
Stratfoid IVfioiiiiffieot/' 

Let us :now then eicamiDe how the pbef; ifc 
exhibited by thM v^nerabl*! ^gy, aud ^mpwe 
it ^ith ^ pictnces or prints, which ari^rre- 
^eived am<«ig us a« jautfepi^i^p forhi^lik^ae*?. 
The fkst remark that pecurs on viewing tim 
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bust Uf that it pre^uBiits our bard in the aot iof 
compositioa^ and in hiir gajMt mood. The 
pu vomica ^ brightens his coiuitenaiice, that 
it is haiHily aistretcb of ^foocy, to jmppow hiw 
in the actual creatkni of Falstaff himself. V«ty 
liure I am, that the %iipe miist Jkftig have opb^ 
tinued a souree of infinite delight to those, wtio 
had enjoyed his convivlaJ qui^ilies. . Anobg 
this circle, it is nearly certain the aitbt himself 
was to be reckoned. The pei^rmanoe b not 
too good Ibr ;a native iNmlptor^ 

At the time that Mr. BuUock oUiged unodk^ 
fii^ds with casts from his bust, thine was 
copsiideraUe difference . of opinion 113 te the 
sculptor's talent. I can allow a great deal ia 
the eommendations of a new acquisition. Per- 
ha|HB, at present, the fptiowing estimate of its 
merits may not meet with much opposition. 
The contour of the head is w€Jtl givea. The 
lips are very careftdly carved ; but the eyes 
appear to me to he of a Very j^oor eharaster : 
the curves of the lids have noigrace^^Tthe eyes 
themselves hftve no proteetang peomixieiiees 6f 
bon^, and the whole of this important feator^^ 
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tame and superficial. The nose is thin and 
delicate, like that of the Chandos head; but I 
am afraid a little curtailed, to allow for an 
enormous interval between the point of it and 
the mouth, which is occupied by very solid 
mustaches, 'curved and turned up, as objects 
of some importance in that whiskered age. 
Yet I must acknowledge, that the distance be- 
tween the month and nose is rather greater than 
is common^ in both the folio head and the 
Chandos [Hcture. There was perhaps some 
exaggeration here in the bust : viewed in front, 
it consequently looks irregular and out of draw- 
ing — ^in profile, this disparity is somewhat re- 
covered. 

From what picture it was taken, we are not 
informed. It was not from the Chandos head — 
the costume is totally different It was not 
firom Dvoeshout's original, for the same reason ; 
and for another, assigned in its proper place. 
It has been suggested, that it might have had 
the eehmm model of a mask taken from the face 
eeeased ; and on this point, our sculptors 
diAmMrt opinions. However, with aU 



abatements as to the artidt's skill, who \^as 
neither a Nollekens nor a Chantrey, he most 
probably had so many means of right informa- 
tion, worked so near the bard's time, and was 
so conscious of the importance of his task, that 
this must always be t*egarded as a pleasing and 
iaithfut, if not a flattering, resemblance of the 
great pbjgt 

"It agriefe^ Very 'nafibii tely with the Charidos 
picture. The hose, a feature liable to the least 
change, is in both sniall and delicately formed, 
and the interval to the upper lip exceeds con- 
' siderdbly that usuially found in English heslds. 
The head in the folio concurs with both in 
these points, and we may therefore rely with 
entire confidence that these were in the nature. 
We have nothing to do with the wild theories 
of physiognomers. Had Lavaterbeen to design 
a nose for our poet, it would probably have 
resembled that of the rival genius of Spain, 
Cervantes, or of Shakspeare'sicountrjmaii; iand 
most probably acquaintance/ 6'(y6rf^\5S&iSttan, 
as exhibited in the engravings Sf 'I^PaSrliBle. 
Our more humblie, but riot le^ pi eksin | f alf^^ is 

D 
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ta ascertain the truth; and as most theories of 
the kind alladed to may be made to bend to an; 
single and great anomaly, those ipvho follow a 
system, in preference to the endless diversities 
of nature, may think their rale established even 
by the exception. The mouth has no difference 
in its character in the picture and the bust, 
though the action is quite opposite. The former 
closes and compresses the lips ; the latter opens 
them freely, as was demanded by the thought- 
ful gravity of the one portrait, and the amiable 
pleasantry of the other. When Shakspeare sat 
to the painter, his face was rather thin and 
sharp; in his retirement he had gotten into 
flesh; and it is possible the consequences of 
too high health closed his existence at an age so 
premature as 52 years — ^for there is every reason 
to believe that his habits in retirement were 
extremely convivial ; and the hilarity of a com- 
panion unequalled for facetiousness, is the 
expression decidedly intended by the sculptor 
of the bust. 

It is not necessary to say much on the present 
garb of this figure; I mean the uqifqrm stone 
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ooloar bestowed upon it by Mr« Matona* It hy 
in the first place, better suited to the sacred, 
edifice which contains it; a scarlet coat, bright 
ejeSf and ruddy cheeks, add too strongly to an 
expressimi ill chosen^ for one who was to sit 
as the guardian of his own ashes. In the secmid 
place, by time the monument might have eadii- 
bited a copious variety of cmnplexions, and 
doublets of changeable colcnirs. Coxcomb taste 
woqid have often innovated, and insipid affecta* 
tion might have been betrayed into a smile. 

The late Mr. Hayley has given to sculpturb. 
the finest, because most appropriate praise : 

Thoa first and simplest of the arts^ that rose 
To cheer the world, and lighten human woes ! 
Friend of the mourner ! Guardian of the tomb ! 

ESSAY ON 80ULPTURE, EPI8T. 2d. 

In this view, every thing that unites with 
the material of the effigy to banish the notion of 
vital existence and mobility, should be adopted^ 
It is the shoel^ing mockery about it, that dis«^ 
gpsts us in a wax figure : smiling countenances 
and^heeh^of rosy hei^, that remain immove-: 

d2 
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able, are a cheat upon oar senses. A statue 

diould be a personal resemblance of the being/ 

as accurate as it can be made ; with some eye 

however to the properties of its substance; so 

that the expression be rather sober than exhi- 

lirant; and the drapery rather quiet than 

fluttering; more ample too in its folds, than 

the flimsy substances of dress commonly exhibit 

them. The best notion of a figure that is to 

preside over a monument, may be drawn (as 

what indeed that is excellent may not?) from 

Milton. It is the numbing spell of the great 

enchanter, that has taken its full efiect— 4he 

form of the friend we have lost is before us, 

but a chill and deadly paleness has come upon 

him ; — ^he sits, and will for ever sit^ 

* 
" In stony fetters^ fixt and motionless/' 

COMU8. 

I have been the fuller upon this pointy because 
Dn Drake, the learned and elegant author of 
a work upon our poet and his times, seems in- 
clined to advocate a censure upon Mr. Malone 
for this alteration, which originated in personal 
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hostflity^ and prodaced a pointleft epigram or 
two from thoi^ whose fraa<k he had exposed. 
Whether a ftmeral monument should he in 
colours or not^ is a point of taste, and therefore 
admits of varions opinions. But the Doctor 
has one remark on this bust, ^diich, as it ref- 
lates ta oorpoet's likeness, I cannot leave with« 
4Hit • observation. He says, vol. ii. p. 623, 
^^ There is a very close and remarkable simili- 
tude between the engntving from the Felton 
Shakspeare, and the bust at Stratford." Again, 
a little after: ^^ Whether we . consider, the ge- 
neral contour of the head, qt the particular 
conformation of the forehead, eyes, nose, or 
mouth, the resemblance is complete.'' It is 
however but candid to add, that Dr. Drake in 
a note informs us, that these observations rest 
on '^ the fidelity of the engraving prefixed to 
JReed's edition of Shakspeare, 1803." 

Alas! there are four engravings from this 
picture^ all unlike, more or less, to that, and to 
each other. Mr. Gilchrist, an acute and able 
writer also on such subjects, has remarked, 
that ^^ the late Mr. Steevens failed to communis 



nte to thd public his eonOdenee ia the iotegritjf 
of Mr. FeltoD's picture.'' What basis Mr. Gil- 
christ may have had for tUs observation, will 
be rather strikingly appMrent, when the reader 
shall have perused the very ample discussion 
into which I shall be drawn, while examining 
its former pretensions. In the mean time, 
having before me a very faithful copy in oil 
from this picture, I would refer the decision to 
any eye, accustomed to works of art ; and am 
confident that it must be pronounced, utterly 
wUihe the bust, in eveiy one of these points of 
presumed similarity. 
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THE CHANDOS HEAD. 

PAINTER'S NAME UNKNOWN. 



The progress of this inquiry has now 
bi^onght us to the third of the received likenesses 
of our poet, which was formerly in the posses* 
sion of the late Duke of Chandos. It is a head^ 
painted on canvass, and seenaed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to have been left unfinished by the 
artist. This is the portrait of Shakspeare, which 
has been so frequently engraved, and to which 
the fancy of each succeeding engraver has added 
every conceivable variety of feature, expression, 
and dress. 

No picture within the last hundred years has 
been more frequently copied. Sir Joshua Rey* 
nolds painted one in 1760 for Bishop Newton^ 
which came into Mr. Malone's possession. A 
very animated copy of it, I have contemplated 
with ple^Bore, ana<mg the gifts of Mr. Gapell, 
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the editor ef Shakspeare in 1768^ in the small 
apartment devoted to his treasure)}^ in the li- 
brary of Trini^ College, Cambridge. 

There were many persons, who will not be 
suspected of wanting the greatest admiration of 
Sir Joshua, who never considered him to be a 
faithful copyist. I presume this to have been 
partly the opinion of my lat^ friend Mr. Malone; 
for in the year 1783, having himself then seen 
the original picture, he procured the Duke's 
permission to have a drawing from it^ in cray-* 
ons, executed by a very clever artist, the late 
Mr. Ozias Humphry ; and the result was a por- 
trait exhibiting a very material difference in- 
deed from Sir Joshua's copy in oil. 

Mr. Malone has left the following in his 
hand-writing, on the back of the drawing by 
Humphry : 

** This Drawii^ of Shakspeare was made in August 
17S3> by that e3^cel]^nt artist,. Oir. Ozias Humphry, from 
the only original picture extant, ip^hich formerly belonged 
to Sir William Davenant, and is now in the possession of 
the Duke of Chando& The painter is unknown. 

f' The original having been painted by a very ordinary 
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liand^ having* been at same BitlMieqBent period painted 
over, and being now in a state of decay, this copy, which 
is a yeiy fiuthfid one, is in my opinion invaluable. Mr^ 
Humphry thinks that Shakspeare was about the age oC 
forty-three when this portrait was painted ; which fixes 
its probable date to the year 1607. 

(Signed) " Edmond Malone, 
June 29, 1784. 

" The original picture is twenty-two inches long, and 
eighteen broad/' 

Among various marks of Mr. Malone's kind- 
ness/ of which I may reasonably be proud, he 
allowed me to have copies of both his pictures : 
the artists who executed them for me, were 
thoroughly aware of the duty of fidelity, and 
they are in truth fac similes. I am therefore 
well prepared to state the difference between 
them, of which I have already spoken. 

Sir Joshua's copy -is characterized by smart- 
ness and pleasantry; that of Mr. Humphry by 
thoughtful gravity. As to the place and draw- 
ing in of the features, the differences are slight^ 
but the effect is what I have described. Wheth^ 
Sir ^ Joshua> penc^iving the picture to be in- 
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jlired and become black frcmi time^ had used the 
freedom to mix something of the expression of the 
bust with his c6py of the picture, I know not ; 
but certainly he has given to his work a brisk 
pertness, which is clearly not in the copy made 
for Mr. Capell, and which I certainly do not be- 
lieve to have ever been visible in the original. 

It was about the year 1793 that I myself was 
permitted, with a friend, to examine that vene- 
rable portrait at Chandos House. We took with 
tis what had been termed a fine copy ; I think by 
Ramberg ; and found it utterly ublike. Indeed 
I never saw any thing that resembled it, until 
my subsequent acquaintance with Mr. Malone 
shewed me the copy b^ Humphry, virhich silwitys 
hung in his study, and seemed to stiggest, by 
its earnest regard, the subfecffc of cso.n^ny of 
our conversatiouif. 

We are now called upon to exatti&ie the 
grounds on which the present picture is to be 
considered a genuine portrait of the bd.rd. The 
reader will have seen the firm expression of 
Mr. Malone's belief. He remaii^ed'to the last 
entirely convinced of its autlienticicy ; ^nd in^ 
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4eed it is tmceable ftom DwwBiktt throaf^ 
varioos handS) to the possession of His Grace 
the Duke of Baddnghaiii, who at present num- 
bers it among the treasures of Stowe. That it 
should eirer iiave been serioosly questioned^ 
might excite some surprise, were it not at the 
same time added, that the late George Steevens> 
Esq. was the person by whom it was suspected 
to be, but on slight grounds, received as a 
genuine portrait of our author. The wit and 
ingenuity of that celebrated man, tempted him 
continually to advocate very singular opinions; 
and as he had great skill in the weapons of con- 
troversy, he could make good battle always, 
even witli an indiffBrent cause. He midertoofc 
to depreciate the preseat portrait The means, 
he used were these : If there had been any 
scandal about the possessors of this ptctare^ 
sudi demerit in tl» owner was made to bear 
against the picture. Gossip rumour had given 
out that Davenant was mare than Shakspeare's 
god-son. — ^What folly therefore to suppose that 
m dicbld possess a genuine portrait oi the 
tk)eC, wbra Ins IblwSbI dat^faters had not onet 
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Mrs. Barry was an actress of ackiio^edged> 
gallantry; — as she received forty guineas for 
this picture, *^ something more animated than 
canvass might have been included, though not 
specified, in the bargain.'^ I am afraid the 
learned Commentator here remember^ the fa« 
mous Dol Tearsheet, another lady of acknow- 
ledged gallantry, who exclaims to Sir John 
Falstaff, '"Faith, and I'll canvass thee be- 
tween a pair of sheets." If the name of one of 
the possessors have no very sonorous dignity,| 
THAT suggests a ridicule which is immediately 
applied. Mn Steevens must have chuckled 
with triumph, when he found a Keck among 
them. But this is puny pleasantry—Hikt last,, 
collecting the artillery of his annoyance together^ 
he devotes the whole tribe, like a trqe Anthro* 
pophaginian, to become a sacrifice to his bu-* 
mour, and styles our picture the 

. " Davenantico-Bettertono-Barryan-Keckian- 
Nicolsian-Chandosan/' 

canvass — ^forgetting that it could not but be 
honourable to the parties, to possess the real, or 
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even supposed likeness of the greatest of oaf 
poets^ 

This artifice he had in truth practised in a 
remarkable instance before, on a different oc« 
casion. Finding it for his purpose to exhibit 
the text of the first folio of our author, as of 
questionable accuracy, he thus expresses him- 
self in the matchless pleasantry of his advertise- 
ment to the edition of our author's plays pub- 
lished in 1798: 

" We have sometimes followed the suggestions of a 
Warborton, a Johnson, a Fanner, or a Tyrwhitt, in pre- 
ference to the decbions of a Heminge or a Condell> not- 
withstanding their choice of readings might have been 
influenced by associates whose high-sounding nanlies 
cannot fail to enforce respect, viz. William Ostler, John 
Shanke, William Sly, and Thomas Poope/' 

The reader sees that this weighty criticism 
has no more solid base to support it, than that 
he finds these vulgar names in the folio^ among 
the list of the actors who performed in our author's 
plays. 

Mr. Steevens knew, few men so well, that 
after the fire of 1613 had probably > destroyed 
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some of the manuscript plays of Shakspeare^ 
along with the Globe theatre, for which they 
were written, Messrs. Heminge and Condell had 
published them according to the copies in their 
possession at their house in the Blackfriars; 
which they believed to be (bating a few cur- 
tailments which he might have made or allowed) 
absolute in their numbers as he conceived them. 
Mr. Steevens knew, that there was no choice of 
readings to be influenced by the humble men, 
whose sounding names '^ could -not it seems fail 
to enforce respect;" and whom this Editor of 
Sbakspeare devotes to ridicule ; though the mere 
circumstance of having acted in his plays, 
ought to have secured for them the unforced 
respect of every rational admirer of the poet. 
But this man of wit might have recollected who 
said of Joshua Barnes, ^^ that he had less Greek 
than an Athenian cobler;" and whatever were 
the names of these poor men, they could pro* 
bably, ALL, fauve explained allusions, dark even 
ta his own extensive knowledge of English 
manners; and as to the language of their day, 
they might have contemptwou^l:)^ smiled at th^ 
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6s:traviB^^aDt conjectures of the modem isa^^ 
whom he so awfally enumerates. 

Sach tricks as these have not entirely discre*^ 
dited his labours; but they have natuTally 
enough secured for him the title of the Puck 
of Commentators. 

All this might have passed, and been perhaps 
the reigning opinion, but for one unlucky dis« 
covery, on which the reader will allow me to 
dwell at some length. Our admirable poet, 
Dryden, was known to have received a portrait 
of Shakspeare, as a present from Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, whom he repaid by a copy of verses 
written certainly between the years 1683 and 
1692. From what picture Kneller cojMed, was 
not known. But at length Mr. Malone, when 
occupied on the Life of Dryden, discovered that 
he copied the head now called the Chandos, 
and that his work was in the possession of Earl 
Fitzwilliam at Wentworth Castle. Now Dry- 
den had seen the original for years together, at 
the residences of either Davenant or Betterton, 
or both. He had no doubt often conversed 
with them as to its authenticity ; and the ac* 
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count he received; iniide bim earaesd^ wit^tt ia 
possess a he simile t>f thb portrt^. -His frieii^ 
Sir Godfrey^ IherehtBy cbald not hkve ^^tow4)d 
upon htm a gift mdrevaknble. Buta^MirikMl 
from his verses to the painter, \Mii w^fd^m-kik 
delight: . M 

. Shakspeare, thy gift^ I place before my Bight ; ; ^ . 
With awe I ask his blessmg' ere I write; 
With reverence look on hb majestic face. 
Proud to be less/but o/ his godlike race. 

* Here theii we at once step back to the IT^r 
century, instead of being obliged^ toi considto 
the picture as one that excited no notice tttt^^ 
early part of the 18th. We may be clear ftbo, 
tliat Dryden considered himself to b6 in )$e»9e(S- 
sion of an unquestionable likeness oT^iakspeaife. 
The story of it, therefore, has all the cobAmHi* 
tion that Dryden's beilief could bestow f aufdtte 
would not have allowed Kneller, when'lfe^*di« 
signed an obligation, to waste his skitt'in 2$o^^ 
ingany picture, which, heifag doubffiil, ^uM 
want to him the only value that tbuld^beWa 
copy."""' ■' ^' .' '' ••'■ ' ■^^" ^-^'^ .^f^^l^^'- 
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The history of it, rendered thaa credible, 
follows: It was very probably painted by Bar- 
bage, the great tragedian^ who is known to 
liaTe handled the pencil. It is said to have 
been the property of Joseph Taylor, oar poet's 
Hamlet, who dying about the year 1658, at 
the advanced age of 70, left this picture by will 
to Davenant At the death of Daveaant, in 
1688, it was bought by Betterton the actor ; and 
vHien he died, Mr. Robert Keck, of the Inner 
Temple, gave Mrs. Barry the actress 40 guineas 
for it From Mr. Keck it passed to Mr. Nicoll 
of Soirthgate, whose only daughter married the 
Marquis of Caernarvon. 

So nrach for the transmission of the picture, 
vHhich is painted on canvass ; and a man must 
be little conversant with the pcnrtraits of 1607, 
to start an objectimi, because it was not painted 
upoa wood. I know very well, that some of 
the smooth painters, about this time, and long 
after, preferred pannel, for subjects that were 
to be very highly finished, and seen near. The 
wood dlowed of a thinner and more transparent 
qfMeoi. Ton fireqoentty, in these pictmes, see 



UieiliBolate graio of I;b9 wood through a tinted 
gelatinow4utotapoe^ merely vehicle^ h^t 9,m$9^ 
iilgly hfilliwit The ahirarbeQt giroai^ oi^9 
omvam took the oil entirely frpm th^ iotff^ft, 
and left thmr eoloari heavy aqd opaqpo,. HeiPf 
thexefixre Uiey wei^ compelled to y se great p(f^ 
of colour^ and to paint with deqper ^badowi^ 
Tho pannel pictures generally have the feat^ri^ 
little relieved by &dbadow. To end the qpeiition 
ia a wordi our palaces and aacient cofuiiitry 
ttate ve crowded with pt^traitu peint^ upopii 
tamHiS99 about thUi period, ^ ,^. 

:Tbe eariieiit eqgiraving from this pipture»; pf 
decided excellence^ is one by Duchange^ fvpff^ 
a dmwiog hy 1&« Arlaud. The latter wai, \ 
imagine^ the ^n of Jaques Antoine Ajrlauud> ft 
delightful artist, who came over to tbi3 country 
in n9h aged 53, and might therefore have a 
8001 who with his name could bri^ to a^ 
Xiotk mu9h of hill talent The father wa3 9K 
epthuttiast ip his s^t, and I should consider h^(^ 
son. to have had. a kindred iaqpiulse, wheq \^f 
mpda, hia^ dreju^ing frojn the pi^t^re^^ t^iji^^jyif^ 
Mii^. K^^speiS^sifio, ir tfe^ jjfM 1725, JBji^ 
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fiiidifc^ (be origifial not paiated fay » great tflkt; 
«ttd' fooking vpoD Ittinself aa periHpa awat 
Mtii^ Wthf^ poeL ^^Am fae ileparted ftiMi tha 
pjt&hierti dmwrtilg, fe hks coaskkorably aileitod 
tbb ftaliite«, bikt preierml the exgremcm pfth6 
coui^teHatioB, with perhaps sDiaa betgdt^vig^ 
As to the dt€8s, he has coofiidered himi^lf per- 
&eily at liberty* Instead of the original dcmb^ 
fet,'b6;iias exhibited the poet ia a alight domtne^ 
w^UtfCoat, open to the seventh button ; and 
ttooWn iKBgligiently about h£i shoulders a aart of 
cambfet ckmk with a lining of a Kgfater ttAouA'^ 
6&d, as it seems to me, of a different materid, 
fiat the expression of his head atones for idl; 
ii is giving to geains a local habitation and a 
fita^e. Dttcfaange eogfaved it extremely fvell 
in thfe line manner, and k is, in my judgnai^i;, 
by far the bait engraving hitherto firom the 
(Picture* He reverses the head, as all the ^-* 
^hivdrs did, even as low down as Houbraken 
iK 1747; but he has not troafoled tts with any 
ekiibleiiiatical additidns, in tlie styl^ of th^ 
iDnstrious beads; there are neither daggers and 
dkmks, ' nor everlasting ofl^ nor eagles ' foll- 

£2 
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^«aliMii6d)' ttor t^rowbi of lauMof of ^^ys^f^^t 
^1k ai iaro^hagCHi, Milii^fon the ciyriieri^'^ 

ite i|lid> bettg'llie naineffvifiiiiiimtl 6f>theU^o 

a*a6t«v ifn3 i^ad, in the tfhie* ktfnd^^^itt^ of 

thMri piiiod, the etpf^ftsive and ykiMj^^'U^ 

acription— ''Mr. William Shakespeare.^ * '^^^''' 

v Iks eveify iMng that relates to Shaki^j[)ea^e is 

italblMting, the reader may desire to liiedr ^diM- 

^thteg about theengraver of hisf)6r«rait. Oil^r 
i^hange was a native of France/ and ameni- 

t)^'^ the Royal Academy of Ante set Piters. 

'Ife vmiA a eonteoiporary of'tfafe c^lbbiAstt)6d'iP6Hb 
A^draii; and received his* academio hotiOuirtl4i 
the -very year ^that llie latter ^^ 'nppdinUd 

-«igtaver to'thd King of Fmnce. IMr; Stlfttft 

-tttittbi diat he was rather a tieekeft ^gte^r 
Jitmt his competitor, and that the etehitig iii -h^ 

^ p^edomioiMit. As I cannot iMrn 'thMf)ii. 
^^^^ttge was ei^r in this country, thire <i«HM» 
loiribimtaitoe singiilar in bi^ print, ihai AifkMti^ 
rdvawwf i^aa smi mBttb Bttris^ and «b(iii$Cte 
AmkO, BBgdmng o6the gieat fioiti^^^ti^tmA^iv^ 
execttted in France. <h^>. >^ 

j<>Afn3iThd#hiMI, 4«itb^4hitii«stiaLigo«dliwibse, 



vg«¥es.-tkk sprint Mihe Ml^'^dnbqHUbnitiitv'^f 
ikh^.Qeia,YO0i\tii0B of om* poet'a wothi ki I79d: 
-iC:»iQd?^ tlie Uai^of hb «iibierifaara, tidbraad: 
f.^itb iiU tbe^ir8iik.imd.tftlei»t of ^theixHiotry, be 
^llf>C;,l)^€«Mid itaelf a iwiiqaa and refined embil* 
Ikbmeiit > . ^ 

^ Tbere iM^ still <a few oincuoMtaiiees rdtfting 
.^ixthe^puAiiui%(€ which seoae notice should be 
, tp^ipnan tlus^ examinatieD. ^ There is it seena la 
^ |^^tioj9i.« that JQO' original painting of Shtfk:- 
.lfwqr^^^^^^i^£> ^^^ Thomas Clarges caused !a 
^j[piU|ti^.tp be pamted Aom a yoaagmani nibo 
^1^, the. good fcNTtune to resemble him* Ji/b:. 
l]^%\f^Jmmd thia tale to exist upon the asstff- 
j^9n:;«)f^^rit|Br< hi. the Gentleman'a Magaroy 
,i^Meank,l7S9; be i^bsenret, ^t this g«nt}ft- 
jP(|^pei^i! pn>dwe() bss aiid;bwity ^ 
Jt\^J^ih^miab^$lm^ tbMghmpeaMl^ 

^1^ :^Bfi9ii tk0.^o^ so. StJJl however,' bcrdkiiB 
.jRimf e}f laid us^ that roost repcuPte^^thiKktfid 
d^mi94mnhpBtktA aii ii«iioalain 

*ft»sfiBi()^l^giiit.^ . 

logons. yui8i"1 4r» l»>iu^^:^'f 

.oalNrfabfr^bteiJiiithiiba^'be, i|M«hd'ilnaMote 



tondiiiMl}xkil^gfoandki0&. ^ir Thomas 4ttiic^6» 
Q%bl wiskliifiisQif to pmseis aefttdtee ^t'SkA^ 
a^Mttre!; ani tiak ftetng" aUe to dAic^r^ one, 
feiort ' ten ilie ' coBtmaitise BcuoifciDiHd lA/dfrn, 
lAsdtogthe iolloprial^ a«d the liting^lihgii^ 
tc^ether before the artist-*--for it should be te»- 
Marted; tfaafl nalnradiliofi mentioits fiii Thcmias 
M liimiig been mt of tbe posMMini of'tbe 
€)faiaHA(» bead. That .^ wrilef ia dbe mfekgft^ 
i&e ndver rclitied Co dw qixnriels ^hidb vrm& 
■■ pAL Hi. kim^ 18 b; 110 meaos cooduaimy m 
''^s¥em yiKffiuiQfitave eTidaice 0f mpo^Km; #fld 
I tfiiok Mr. ftkiaiie ww Coo borty In fMs 
inftcttDcii. The writer oltba AniedMe uti^ 
' nbvttr fiM the'^ioerier^ It does wil tadetiteiMiiy 
ibtt(^ tJbit bt tMk ia the mugaeiiie I mi 
^p^'fiure that, many curious &dts am aattfei to 
"^ Miab Y^j^iti^rm^ hy perMoa tiho' do ndtveon* 
^ vliititly read tfaa* niifMllaaks'ib ^eMiim. iftit 
v' kpl^lialli^thiDs, tbaithe wnit^of IfaeMartide 
^ iteiM* VHi^eaf a afety^ QotiBifeteat iaaiitigbwita 
date, embiaeuig^tbe aamoof Urn who tniierbd 
^^tUii piiit^re, ithe maknet c( its prodtatetidil»alio> 
^M 'Kl^' a ttiiM^^t '^d'thbtbo ftriMi^dbjDct 
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Mi^tt^ldA^i 1 tlMteforfii At «U eimflS) tuore 
^uaik/ihty0mi4^yit, that* the. tiAdiUoft: hfd 
Mxiy^ readMd him ; thirf; hs gitvet lt» te h^ X6« 
ctitwd it, (4* the f egpMtaUe perio4iml ^vwh of 
the tittfe; mA {>^rhop» at inort. lodoBd Ui.Mi 
Am his doiomilAiaitioa wm ooneotl j printed* 

TbtftrHief of our anecdote od^wl, thalC«r« 
adsHw JiMiMi^ waft the artist nho (laiiitod tbiB 
f^to««re Ibt^r Thomag Charges. But aa Ihtf* 
foat>uiliiiuit pvo^ that Jaoaon paiftted the poet 
ih Wti^ life^iioe, tre arrive at tba oertainty of 
Me M^afoko m the tvaditiotk To wfaidi ma^ 
1^ add^idj that tli# Chandos canvass has oot 
flie dtttalkM look of JaoscfDV oianner. He ia 
general painted his heads opoa boards m»i in 
tfcitb, tras atir artist only iafeiior to Vaodj^t 
vi^lKMfti^tfao reader ^itf have femd the ChAndoi 
f^we to hai^ been painted, by an oriliaa^ 
html, bttt fo poi^sess toqfaastidned i«M«bknioe 
te^ tb^ po«t, a^ to kuve been vefj^ oaiaiidjj 
.itfttMMitled IftsMgh^Ute Innds ef avtheaticatod 
pQMie»sorsv 

f>at«iimit> a« iK<e leara fima his biog^|Aiers» 
wasb«ni to the year 1606; Shakspaare died when 
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him, ivfaen he passed through Ozford<5>iXk(B9Hit 
is therefore a high probability, that he remem- 
bered his person, and was sore of the verisimili- 
tnde of Taylor's picture. He wouM no doubt 
frequently express this to both Betterton and 
Dryden. Betterton accordingly bought theori- 
ginal, aod Dryden was made hq)py by KnMler's 
copy from it I regret, not for Kneller^s sake 
biitirOin^ that Dryden did.not^let out mprqjDf 
hiftt^ghty. spirit, in the verses by which Ae 
rgpi|i(L th^ punter's kindness* » I|e might |iaye 

rfftcliE^ifl tiiem jthe vehicle of a dvsc)dn]iinf(,ted 

" * ' "^ •'- y>^j 
cWaf^r of.Shabspeue, such as should r^val 

thftt wrUtcn by himself in such admirably prose ; 
^^ft' |JK^VC^. ajt)0iire^ .a|} th^t was of real momeift 
The oUier passages are a common-place of pane- 
g3ncb.n^^r,^kff ^iigbt kflow Jl^eller's out- 
t^etom wmltK 4f}n)|m4e^; > wivkih^ po ,^p^r 
ever yefctaeritacUian^jiivjbkb^.iWtoyi^l^ ^ ^ 
the fiwhiooabka^ist of every age has certainly 

received. Ui.\» ^JftmMig:>Jf09m^W^**P .W -^^^ 
crammijig' upon filler, die very drug ^ith 
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"^ vutii) ?i* 






[f :-. ' , J0N80N. 

Wherein the Graver had a strife 



With Nature, to outdo the life. ^- ^^ 



DRYDBN. 

^n«b are thy pieces, imitating life 
'*'*■' . . * 

So near, they almost conquer in the strife.^ 



■ .Of ^ 
nil 



} r . ' 

ipoetry indeed hardly ever speaks rf paSiitiilg^ 
with any exactness of commendation. ynteHY^ 
as l)efore quoted, Dryden writes of the "^iik^iim^ 
face^' 0^ iSh'akspeare, unquestibnalffjr fie Mys 6f< 
it what the picture/ in any usual sebse^^opfty- 
word, does not exhibit ^Vbeh tip^^ H4' 

either man or woman, or to lower fafdcl ^ 

^-" ■"> ''■ ■ ■'■ ' ■■■■■'■ ' ■' ■■ ■ v •- ^•: v-J,'o 'juT 

* Gravity itself must relax into i smile/ 'to KncT'obi^ 
poet'evdn prededitig'^Jonson tti'tiJh ^Mtti: iif'idll^Y 

« Look, wb^ a painter wonld surpass flic life,' ^ ' '^'*' *^^* ^*' ^ 
''"'<' ffis'arfif^witii.mtM^WoMM^^ ^^a 'h v>t 



iLfiAma ntMit, MiajaMjr alwtfy* iuipMM m 'tfb* 
pe0t^4Emhtgmid\ a visiMe fii^Hif of m^)«riarilrfi 
There is nothing of this in the picture. * 
' But although it is too characteristio of tiar 
|)OMfa amiable and modest nature^ to be whtt 
Dryden terms ma^itic^ it is nevertheless ni- 
terestiog in no common degrep, and will be 
always, I think, the favourite exhibition of Shtffc- 
speare. The eyes have great expression, and the 
compression of the lips indicates the earnest 
employment of the mind-^it is a rare cpmbina- 
tioocC penetration and placid composure. The 
cmginal picture has beconoie sc^dark fVom age, as 
to have deepened the expression of gravity into 
sternness; this may be apparent to those who 
have been indulged with an impression of the 
private plate, which has been engraven at the 
command of the noble possessor of the picture. 
I therefore, in opposition to Mr. Boswell, strictly 
adhera to Mi. Humphry's drawing in 1783. 
Forty yeats make great cfaanges in a pietarSf 
•left originally unfinished, of which much of the 
surface has* been deanad away,, and which in 
its ^^ nighted colour," is certainly but the ghost 
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of wkat it once had been. lo Mr. Maloaa^s 
opinioO) the drawing of Mr. Ozias Humphry is 
invaluable. J have fortunately the means of 
jMHrpetiialiiig the view taken by that arti^it of 
4ihis venerable portrait. As not the slightest 
iDdication of the dress remains, I cannot counte- 
WLOCO' another invention^ in addition ta the 
iberttes taken ahready by the various espyiittf 
otad; engvavera The covalenanco is oleafly 
Miie oat by the artist, and that is all that we 
4m neaUy apoavlainu It was ta terminate all 
4dt»sioii: aRM this subject^ thai the fMaaat 
wctth waa wdtfiaiieBu 



■.■■' ■ ••■-■■(«■•■••■■•• •■■■•■■"■' 

^ " ppR;rRAi:r BY zut^cHERq^^^ 

..^ •' . .• •' •'"•■*. ,'•? *;>o 

About the time tbat 1 4r9t iwpeptct^^^ 
Cbfoidos. head, or not long afteriHS^jfi^dM/Hi^nd 
Sir, William Beechey menUoii/^d to^me^^.ttip^ 
AfrtCosveaj! bad. what Jbe temiedfan^oripiift) 
|i|c(|«re l>j. Ziiccheroy of tba pa^>ffii4r4hc4di' 
l^;|fetl^ lo(3dc at it Aooocdingly, W99 4MM» 
w,^.^^e«t to^Mr.Cofi^way's togpthier^ «wi^<fiildJtt9 
1^ at hfone^ we had the picUire tfik«D/doy«fti 
ai^.t^o^ i^edlent aitbtaa^eed»;|;he^it,^ii^ 
i}^qq(^m^hly a bead by Zwy^b^roivfltriwii* 
0;i||f^ |ipQuj)i^^ aad on the ba^^wiatrfad 
^*l^'§jPWft Ctesglielm: Sfew*fipe|aTe^\ - i r. 

vjrji^^jl^ia^^.^^^ppii^^ tj^ yigh(^.|i)»n{|ialib»,feftd 
^^1^ J^^ITW*^ ^«^^ Wec^ta»n^ J miA 

A very coarse mezsEOtinto from it nui9(il^Jfe 
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imperfect likeness, ioasmuch as most of the 
beauty; and much of Aiq sentiment, are missed 
by. the engraver. Indeed, the print is as .xude 
as thepicCnre was delicate and refined. Decent 
pains were wanting Jji..the very setting out of 
this print; for the artist, I remember^ was bar* 
tliArcM^^ lilpitten down Zucro. 
^-'^ Tfce^ age of J Ithe person whom Zucchero 'thus 
^Wed, mdst have been verging upoti 80, be- 
iMHidi the^beard is foil, dark^ and luiuriahf; 
Ih^baift black; the eyes bright, and fhlft bt 
JiiMHigence. But unfortunately, Zucchero tieVi^r 
CmUI herve painted ^dospeare. Hav!ng^ex- 
lilNtdd some of tlie pope's officers, wklf asses' 
«B|M, o^ the gate of the churdh of ]IM. Lttk6^ 
Ihe patron of painters^ be was comp^eif tc^'ftjr 
liFprosepve his^own^-4le w^nt#6t'to Fkuidl&A^ 
and in 1ST4 deime to England, Vfaerefafi f&iitim 
^mn BliMbe<ih twice, and k^'C^dg^h'^ltry 
b£ 43co«kncF; who, for som^- tline%i^W^-^(^t 
Hliiaid^tly M mlher rt^'ctt»ecl%^h'iok^^ 

H^Hii4tay'4l|.4hii»^toaMI^%a^^c8tt^ 



eat 

long ; probably filvtf dr six yenrs at moat Tf he 
left tia iir tfiflO, Sbiksfe^te ^as then only 16 
yeai^ M^ and at bis natite Stratfoh], paym^ 
bis eourt to fair MUtresse Anne Hatlmway^ 
and indubitably undistinguiahed by dramatic 
talent; though he might have eren then cuTti-*^ 
vated the Moses, and framed perhaps mme of 
the Sonnets, \^icb he wrote npon the subject 
c^ Venus and Adonis, before he fixed on ihe 
stanza^ in which he finally composed that ela« 
borate, and, in' many respects, most beantifuf 
poem. 

It is said of 2uccbero, that he vms dtfeiided 
at our religion. There were plelnty of Catholics^ ' 
bodi opM and concealed, to preserve him Drom 
the imputation of singularity ; and the great' 
nuttibef of our nobility and gentry, who em« 
ptOyed him, may shew, that our religion by no 
meatts protested against the liand which be^ 
stowed the graces of art. He quitted lis, how# 
ever, before the atrocious murder of Quebn 
Maky vidated something more sacred' than'the 
pt^udice of a zealous Catholic, T>y biiiragmg 
the common feelings of humanitly. ' ^ * ' ''^'** "^ ' 
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^^^KHit a year be^e Mr. Cwway 4fed, I 
09^164. iipoa biip» to iuBffv^ the |Metm)e cam* 
fully, agaiQ^ that I wight not he c^mpeUed Uf 
r<9)y. u{)9P 9a iiqprefi9i9ii Pwde five fpd twenty 
ya2^$ a^. He told me, uppo my pointiog to 
itfi^yld position in hifi f itting-room, that he had 
Ifot^ }i to a very amiable friend of hii|^ a female 
aftisti wh9 had reqiiested leave to copy iU 
While w^ Qoi^iveir^d upon other topics^ he sent 
hif |8eryant to that lady? with a desire that she 
Y(mid indulge him with it for a few mini|taa» 
He was greatly surprised to find that the &ju; 
ajtAjst l^d .returned it to him a« considerable 
tiiQ^«AQe j but it had not been replaced in hi« 
parlpfir^ and he in vein tried to coiijectuiie whf^ 
hwJ become of it . . r 

Thie portrait was an oval^ life si;^^ qiost; 
delicately painted, with something pfejcpUar jw 
<he ol^ijq^, or cat-like position of the eye^^ 
I may add, that it had not the sUg^Uef(t/fj^Q|i;7 
h)^jiif^, tu> the. traditional comple^n^n, e|}4 esta- 
blj^|j^ f^^uyea* of tjjbe gref t popt of Biiglap4/' 
Of^Torguato Xasao, indeed, it bef^rs more t^^i , 
a slight look; an^^f^^clf.en %9CMpi>}i^d,4i*^f^^4 
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of »iM, a. kidictiiig all the nmigled ohamc 
teristioB of g^iiiui and pusioiiy that denoted tile 
mighty author of the Gerusalemme Libeiata. I 
fi^el no difficulty in declaring it to be an Italiiui 
portrait ; and it might indeed have been painted 
for himself or his brother Taddeo: — nor an 
the indications of poetical composition in this 
picture at all adverse to such a supposkion, 
for Federigo certainly wrote and published 
verses : most of the painters of Italy combined 
very differwt powers together; were* at the 
same time poets, painters, architects^ and mu- 
sicians; and they shewed that, as the fine 
arts might be reduced to one common prirapley 
so tl^y might all center in some highly-gifted 
individuals. The reader, cm the subfect of tins 
common principle among the elegant arts, may 
dumk me for referring him to the Abbe Bat- 
teanx's treatise, Les beaux Arts reduH$ a nn 
mimeprincipe. 

The only point of relation between JSneehera 
and Shakspeare is, that they both died in ^ 
same year, 1616. 

It is praper for me tanwmtk upM tiia ftjiiWiy 
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witli vdril^ fMfrions inMribe aamw «tdftte»f^olr 
bodi, apm portmiteof ttDquettionalile antiquity* 
Hem We find the Bioie ^f Shakspeare caridusly 
iMtpimt upon the panneL But there is some* 
thiag base beyond commoD orime, in thus^ 
oatdbing a sordid profit from the generous en- 
thosiasni that leads men to honour the mighty 
dead — 

'' An<l out of their own virtues make the net, 
'' That shall enmesh them all" 

OTHELLO. 



BT CORNELIUS J AN SEN. 

ANNO 1610|, .STAT. 4^. 



In the year 1770, the play of King Lear 
was published by White, in Fleet-street; as a 
specimen of what the Editor intended with 
respect to the whole of Shakspeare's works. 
The plan was exceedingly judicious, and dif- 
fered from that pf Mr. Capell only, by making 
the collations of the various copies accompany 
the poet's text, instead of assembling them in 
volumes of another size, and to be published at 
a distant time^. 



* To shew how a necessary task may be ridiculed, and 
what a test of truth this precious ridicule is likely to be, 
we may instance the treatment of Mr. Jennens. This 
laborious gentleman used to spread the various copies, 
ancient and modem, of our poet's works, in a rather 




tjp-m, .. ^'.i.'IiT'Jt Mttua^ Eyrttir ^ *rtlUV.t ff'^Tu ib/utj, 
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i ne rciiLccLion orTTis :Jrace Lhc OuiTc ol' 5o?ricLseL 



'jf'.jf'' ? /3:!.f , bv K^o !^.'j"riphi>pk- Books eJlfr OLcL JiirruL Strs^t . 
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To the above play of King Lear was prefixed 
a very delicate mezzotinto by It Earlom, from 
the ortgioal portrait of Shakupeare in tl^ pos* 
acissioo ci Charleift Jennens, Esq. d*Oop8al^ in 
Leieeistershire, th^ osteMible paCvcm, but real 
editor of the work. That gentleman was firmly 
cottvioced of its aiitheiiltleity. What oommnni^ 
cation Mr. Jednens made upon the 8»b|ect of 
this picture to the critics of his time^ I caaaot 
discover: under his print from it, he merely 
stfttes, that it was' painted by Comelhis Janses, 
of which indeed even the print exhibited suf- 
ficient evideipce^ . The late Mr. Steevens, ^[leak- 
ing of the fortunate possessor of this picture, 
says, diat he ^^ was not dii^osed to forgive the 
writer who observed that, being dated in 1610, 
it could not have been the work of an artist who 



, . . . .. I . .. .. ; 

. . . . . J • • 1 . i 

distant serii^s, and pass himself rapidly from one end of 

fiis' collection to the otKer land back again, line by line. 

Mr. Steevens, I suppose, mtist have ^eeii hi«i at this 

forkk o^Htttion, for he fastened upon bis rival the' title tof 

the BhwUtk-coA Commentiator. 

f2 
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never saw England till 1618, above a year 
after our author's death." There were other 
inferences which he might leave Mr. Jenneiis 
to . draw-rHSiuch as this^ that if, however, he 
could be certain e|f his*' paints, that certainty 
was decisive against his poet — or this other^ 
that if still he deemed the head a Shakspeare, 
Jansen could merely have copied it from some 
other picture. 

Mr. Steevens was unfortunately a person? whe 
took a very marked delight in ruffling the com^ 
placency of others. Finding in Walpiole's 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii. page 8, the 
words — '* Jansen's first works in England are 
dated about 1618" (in which, as will be after- 
wards shewn, Walpole was certainly wrong), he 
at once assumes the year 1618 to be the date 
of the painter's arrival in this country, and 
throws it at the picture in Jennens's possession,, 
to blot out the characteristic proofs of its au- 
thenticity. However, be it observed, that, having 
been born in the year 1564, in 1610 our great 
poet was certainly 46, as this picture expresses 
him; and further, that in a slight, but neat 
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scroll over the bead^ there are the two words 
UT. MAGUS, which very personally indeed 
apply to Shakspeare. The two words are ex- 
tracted from the famous Epistle of Horace to 
Augustus^ the First of the Second Book ; the 
particular passage this: 

nie per extentumfunem mihi posse videtur 

Ire poeta ; meum qui pectus inaniter angit^ 

Irritate niuloet^ falsis terroribus impiety 

Ut Magus ; et mode me Thebis^ mode ponit Athenis. 

No man ever took this ^^ extended range *^ 
more securely than Shakspeare; no man ever 
possessed so ample a controul over the passions; 
and he transported his hearers, as a magician, 
over lands and seas^ from one kingdom to 
another, superior to all circumscription or con- 
fine. This always was deemed the peculiar 
characteristic of Shakspeare ; and great as the 
merits of his contemporaries unquestionably 
were, had Ben Jonson been to apply this 
passage of his beloved Horace to some poet 
of the reign of King Jamcis, he would assur- 
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ed\y^ have written the two words in quoi^ion 
over ^he portrait of Shaks{)6&re. 
. When Mr. Steeven^ asflmoaed (be year 1618 
to be that of Jansen's arrival in England, be 
could not but know that Walpole'ls book itself 
exhibited a doubt t&A^n he arrived^ "Accord- 
ing to Sandrart, he was born in London*, of 
Flemish parents ; but Yertue, and the author 

*232. Qoraelios Jansonias LondindDsifi. 

Belgis propterea annumerari potest^ quia P^rentes 
ejus in Belgico Hispanico nati foerant, et ob tumultus 
saltern bellicos Londinttin eonoesserant^ ubi hunc dekide 
genudre filium. Hie eum ad artem pictoriam sese appli- 
cuisset^ iconibus potissimum conficieddis operam dedit; 
unde in servitia Caroli Stuarti Regis Angliee assumtus. 
Regis atque Reginse^ totiusque aulee elegantes elabora- 
bat efiKgies. Ortis autem inter Regem bunc atque Parla- 
mentum dissidiis^ ade6que in jturbas hasce involute tota 
Anglia, Jansonius noster un^ fere cum omnibus celebri 
oribus artificibus aliis ex Anglia discedebat^ translate in 
Hollandiam turn temporis omni felicitatis genere affluen- 
tem, domicilio: ibidemque postquam icones confecisset 
egregias plurimas^ tandem anno 1065. Amstelodami ex 
hac miseriarum valle emigravit. — Sandrart. AcademisB 
FictursD Nobilis. Caput xx. p. 814. 
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of an essay towards an Eog^lkh school, my it^ 
was at Amsterdatia, where, the latter asberti, 
Ihat he resided long ; llieformtf, that he oame 
c^^ymng/' Mr. Vertne aim pronodnttd hia 
earliest perfermanees to foe his best, it is ex^ 
tremel^^probflbte that Sandravt Was rtgfaft ia hi* 
airsertion, and that Jani9M> 'bhrn ameng w, 
startled as a painter in JUodon ; but, however 
this maybe, if he came over to tts,;he camfe 
omr^yomg^ foir Mr. MaJoae « thus notioes tbt 
old itiistake req^ecting his arrival : . 

" Mr. Waipole has stated that Jansen came into England 
about the year 1618> (the reader has seen what Mr. Wal- 
pdle really iUd state) ; bat this is a mistabe ; for I have 
a pbrtmit painted by him, dated 1611, which had be- 
longed for more than a century to a family that lived at 
Chelsea/' — Life of Shakspeare, edition 1821, vol. ii, 
p. 429. 

Here we certainly see him in the practice of his 
art among ns seven yesurs before the assigned 
date of his arrival; and we are carried one 
year farther back by the picture under exami- 
nation, which has an English character at all 
events, if it should be contested that it was the 



ohafactef' of Skaicspeare. Howw^fi, ,mwf^t\»^ 
objection is liembved, that it could » be p^Jiiltfld 
bg^> Jansen^. I beli^0 cto the nuitlei; of mpst 
mom&at: it will speak fiMr ks^lf. Nathiiigifwi^! 
more distinctly enibody om cgncK^ti^fia i«f 
SbJEspeare. U m* aatr^mely hiMaMboBi0; tite 
fiMreheftd^ elevated and ample; the* e^^ cleMr» 
mild, aad himgawat; the fmm weU^ faraidk 
(he inoiiib closed^ llie Iipa .sli^ly aoqcipimseA; 
the haAr receding from the for^ead, as of one 
who would Biewsome tetld; the beard grac^uITy 
disposed, and a very neat l^ced collar thrown 
over a drefjssjyu^h as the poet^ from his circum'- 
stances, his character, and his Goniiexi<ps, 
might be supposed to wear. Indeed at this 
period the players in general were censured for 
being splendidly drest in silks and satins, 
Thero was doubtless no exceeding on the part 
of Skakspeare ;^— he who shews himself in the 
Sonnets, to have enjoyed the familiar inter*- 
course of Lord Soutbamptpn^, would certainly 

* In oppositioi^ to the late Editor, I consider the 
greater numtierfaf tb^^ftbort poems to be addressed to 
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sl4 $(^r hw portritit in a cMiiame at oDce sifBpfe 



It is not a little carious, that we dioal.d 
pesAss undoubted proof that Cornelius Jansen 
wa» the painter employed by the great patron 
of Shakspeare. '' At Sheibum Castle, in Dori 
sBtehire (says Walpole), is a head of Elinbeth 
Wriothesley, eldest daughter of Henry Earl of 
Soathampton, and wife c^ William Lord Spenser ; 



his patron^ and that they refer to many interesting cif- 
cumstance^ in his professional life. The Sonnet I now 
allude to is the 57th. 

Being your idare^ what should I do Imt tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
1 have no predous time at all to spends 
Nor senrices to do, tin yon reqidie* 
Nor dave I chide the world-withont-end hour. 
Whilst 1, my soyerdgn, watch the dock for you. 
Nor think tiie hittemess of albsenoe sour, 
, When you have bid your semnt once adieu ; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought. 
Where you may be, or your affiftirs suppose; 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought, 
Saye^ where you are, how happy you make those. 
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But Mr. Jennens might have requested ati^ 
persons, whom his witty assailant had led to 
smile at his pretensions^ to compare his picture 
IB some important traits with the bust at Strat* 
ford. He would point to the identity of the ^ 
forehead, and the placid unbroken sweep c^' 
the eye-browis. He would shew that the gene* 
rfli cdnt^r is the same — he would notice that' 
the expression is different, only because the 
painter had the surer taste :-~he closed those 
lips that the sculptor opened. The latter aimed 
al a particular and casual expression of hilarity; 
the former exhibited the general expressicm of 
his countenance and his mind. A marked 
difierence to be sure remained in the style of 
the beard and the mustaches; in the picture, 
both are waving and artl^s ; in the monument, 
the one turns up with a Bobadilian fierceness, 
a^d the other, like the fashion of Southampton's 
beard, courts the form of the doggery or rather 
of the spade. The print of Droeshout, differ- 
ing from both in these particulars, exhibits our 
poet with a beard clipped close to the chin ; a 
mode that, while he was an actor, he probably 
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preferred : the chin^ anencumbered by its native 
growth, left the player at liberty to dUcharge \Aw 
part, as Bottom has it, ^^ in either your straw- 
coloUr beard, your orange^tawny beardy yiNir 
purple-in-grain beard, or your Brenek ciown^ 
coloured 'beard ; your perfect yeUow/' 

With respei^ to the {^cture by JaasaA, c«i» 
point is clear enough--^Mr. Jennens seems, .10) 
have acquired i|t after the year 176L ThisB.i» 
asceiiUdfiod by a reference to the very exaet 
catalf^e of his pictures at the house in Great 
Ormond Street, which may be found in a work 
of the period, called Londau and ita En$rirom. 
Th^re we find only Vandorgudbt's drawing in 
crayons from the Chandos pictnre. But in 
1770, he published, as has been stated, Mr* 
Earlom's beajutiful engraving from his new - 
acquisition. In the regular couisp of business,. . 
the pictiire, aft^r Barlom ^ done . with i(;i^ ,, 
should have, gpne to then[i«^i#o^|.re0idett$»(' 
he had built at Gopsal if^, I^pieestcnfliire, .fto^ 
ta^ the honourajble position. I^.l^ ^.4wbj( 
been a^iign^ to it by Mr^Je^9^§{ .IJiipliM^.^ 
tp.b^lj^ethjit it nevpr ^e^i^ijljliip eiMsryiof 
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(jmt fine seat, in 1778 Hs owner diedi and 
Qe|)8al became the piqperty of tlie late Penn 
Afiheton Cnmm, Esq. wbo bad aiajtied tho 
nkee of Mr* Jeonens. . ^ : , ; 

i Jcldunigh thi^ ntmoak retianee .can be. i4l^f(4; 
upon the fidelity of Bariom, under Mn Jennpnui'^) 
avriowiaq^etfon; itlapeatnedewriBible W.cttn-- 
pAreaome proofr of hts print, in . my possession^ 
witb '&e original piotnre, to wd whether .the! 
liaBemblfHMie could at all. be . heigfaietod ligr the 
pneeat admirable artist I ^coordin|^y ^wb^ 
to Baii HoWe, the noUe proprietor of Chopsal/ 
mapmma^ my: widh tooreview. the pktive^ yA»<^ 
J ^did not :atjill..doiftit..iAqfit,be there. wither 
rest oi. the eoUection^ J reeeiyed an amw^i? 
fcom his. Lorddiip, whidi stated that, unfci^u^ 
nately, the^ only heaid of Shakspeare in his 
posaesaioin^ wmtntiae (bavring iti Qrityon« by Ymn 
derguefat, .^certainly of no grealt antiquity,' i^ 
tbeJBarlobsarves,: he i»as>pleased to add, hoW 
faippgr*i4 W4:taiid«haKreimade: him to concur in the 
idbfjek >to whicfti I iiad dmwa his Lordships 
nM^ntion. .^j ^ . , . ' / 

' Thu» it is^ ascerluned, that the. picture has 
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wafidereli from its originitl nfiqQsion; aad^fKh^q^i 
it iRnowt to be fouii^,, w[id.tbe4^U9f( qiJL\s a)iieiv? 
ationi -wiU : be subjeotSi. I trt|st» , of diUge^i^ 
ioqittiry. Id tine mean time, thf9 nmtiiP^^t^ 
eAgra^in^ js rapplied iftopa tl^oq^<.ftcc;^iHfi 
anthdrity.; Jt is ia trotban qlg^t c^ U^:;Mk^ 
eit itnportaDce; becaiui^. bowlder ifttttbfiilttjtbfe 
other ong\m\» of our poet aire the wjiH^k of; yeq( 
indiffereixt aitbts* Corneliaa Jao$ea ia, m\fi» 
happleat portraits, only i inferior to ljte!:)iit|ie);ta 

unequalled Yandyke. .; , ,i,l 

A few wprds yet remain to be added as] tot jIAaa 
artist^ and i^Oiperiod oftbia iieaidfime sm99g»^ 
The accounts given of hm:«t p^g^ (l\^ .^mflff^ 
easy reconciliation. The antbor Qi,w\ e^wys > 4*fii 
sajjis be resided long at; Amsterdam; afiA l^lMiiiia 
aUp said by Sandrarti But if fa^.|»egaii|Ao.pa»Mi 
aB0M)ng ua at the lowest date assignedyi naively 
1618, be cotdd not have resided aa a paintoi: k$iff 
m Amsterdam, previanato lus fi0aii0gito.tlMa 
country. It follows, therefore^ 4hat»ittia«€|sidelMa 
in Holland was, as Sandrart describes it, a 
measure of necessity. He left this place when 
the civil war frightened froa us every thing 
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like degance, and then certainly fesided long 
at Amsterdam, sihce he did not die till 1665 ; 
80 that he [nrobably passed more than twbnit 
years among the Dutch, after he had quitted 
us either in disgust or alarm. The real history 
of Jansen, therefore, seems to be this : Upon 
die miserable sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards 
in 1576, his parents took refuge in England, 
where, some time after, they gave birth to their 
son Cornelius. Here he grew celebrated for 
his art, was employed by Southampton, and 
painted Shakspeare. An honour hardly less 
was yet reserved for him; for in 1618, Milton's 
fiither carried the author of Paradise Lost, then 
in his tenth year, to sit to the greatest portrait- 
painter then in England. It may teach us re- 
liance upon Jansen's fidelity, to find as we do, 
in the expression of young Milton, that time 
only developed and expanded the features ; the 
same diaracteristics are found in bis boyhood 
and at his maturity. 



TOE 

PELtON HEAD OP SHAKSPEARE. 

ARTIST UNKNOWN. 1597. R.N. 



Op this portrait, it may be sufficient celebrity 
to record, that the late Mr. Steevens held it to 
be genuine; the original from which both Droe* 
shout and Marshall engraved, and the only 
authentic picture of the poet. In the European 
Magazine for the months of October and De- 
cember, 1794, that ingenious critic gave to the 
public die grounds of his belief ; among which 
most certainly never entered anyone circum- 
stance which had been stated with regard to 
the picture. On the contrary, he has himself 
detected all the arts of the dealers, exhibited to 
contempt the baseless fabric of their visions, 
and closed with entire reliance upon the authen- 
ticity of a portrait, which he could not prove 
to have been in existence so long even as himself. 
All the known history of it is this: Tn the 
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catalogue of the fourth exhibition and sale by 
private contract at the European Museum, 
Kiiig*street» St. JamesWiiuare, 1792| ihi^pic* 
tare was announced to the public in the follow- 
ing words : 

No. 359. A curious portrait of Shakespeare^ painted in 
1597. 

On the 31st of May, 1792, Mr. Felton bought 
it for fire guineas; and afterwards, wishing to 
know where it came from, he requested its 
history from Mr. Wilson, the conductor of that 
Museum, who answered him in the following 
terms: 

lb Mr. S. Felton, Drayton, SkropMre. 

SIR, 

The bead of Shakspeare was purchased out of an 

' old house, known by the sign of the Boar, in Eastcheap, 

London, where Shakespeare and his friends used to resort; 

and report says, was painted by a player of that time, 

but whose name I have not been able to learn. 

I am. Sir, with great regard^ 

Your most obedient servant, 

J, Wilson. 
Sepi. II, 1792. 
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Here we fitid it to havie been purchased out 
of an old boose, wheve . Shakspeare and his 
friends used to resort-^ TAe jBmtV HetMdy which 
he had immortalized by the prMtimed resort of 
Falstalf and Hal ; but which there is no syllable 
on record to prove was ever frequented by Shak- 
fl^peare and his frieods. 

On the 11th Angnst, 1794, nearly two years 
afterwards, Mr. Wilson becoipes more commu- 
nicative to Mr. Steevens^ than he had been to 
the purchaser, and adds to his account of the 
pictare, ^^that it was found between four and 
five yearii ago, at a hroker^B shop in the Mino-^ 
ries, by a man of fashion, whose name most be 
concealed," with a part of whose collection of 
pictures it came for sale to the Museum, at* 
tended with the story of the broker. There it 
was exhibited for about three months, seen by 
Lord Leicester and Lord Ofkxdf but being 
mutilated, (not however as to the feeOare^, re-^ 
mark), those discerning noblemen would not 
purchase it, though they both, we are told, 
allowed its authenticity. 

The first stQry se^ms unaccquntably to^have 
g2 
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fiN^ottm the fift% of hmdon in 1666, whettia 
Atrong ea9t wind in a few hoars left the whole of 
Easteheap a mass of smoking ruios, and the 
wretched inhabitants could think of saving 
nothing but their lives*. If therefore such a 

^ An extract from Mr. Evelyn's Memoirs^ will shew 
the horrible certainty of the destraction alliided to. 

'' 1666. 2 Sept This fatal night, about ten, began 
that deplorable fire near Fish Streete, in London. 

** ' 8. The fire continuing, after dinner I tool: 
coaeh with my wife and sonn, and went to the B^mk- 
sid4 in Simthwarkj where we beheld that dismal spec- 
tacle, the whole Citty in dreadful fiames near y* water 
side; all the houses from the Bridge, all Thames Street, 
and upwards towvds Cheapside, down to the Three 
Cranes, were now consumed. 

*' The fire having continued all this night, (if I may call 
that night which was light as day for 10 miles round about, 
after a dreadftd manner), when conspiring with a fierce 
Eastern wind in a very drie season, I went on foote to the 
same place, and saw the whole South part of y^ Citty 
iNiming, from O^eapside to y* Thames, and all along 
ComAiUf (for it kindrd back against y* whid as well as 
Jferwaid), Toiwer Streets, Fenchurch Streete, Crraeious 
Streete, and so aloqg to Bainard's Castle> and was now 
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picture hung in the clab-room^ to <mt»stare the 
pnritanical wretches of the rebellion^ thef^ it 
must have peri^^ed, unless, as Mr. Steevens 
suggests, it had been alienated before the iire. 
But it seems it was purchased out of sobm 
Boar*s Head, ancient or modern; it might have 
been snatched away prqihetically bdbre the 
fire alluded to, to be replaced in a succeeding 
house on the same spot If the old Boar ean 
bear no testimony in its &vonr, the Commen- 
tator is desirous to whet up the tusks d his 
modem representative. 

Accordingly, as though such a miracle were 
to be expected, or at least not disdained, know- 



taking hold of St. Paolo's Churchy to which tho scaffolds 
contiibiitod exceedingly. The oonflagration was so uni- 
venaU and tl^ pe<^ so astonished* that» bcm the bec^- 
ning*, I know not by what despondency or &ie, they hardly 
stirr'd to quench it; so that there was nothing heard 4Hr 
seene but crying out and lamentation, running about like 
distracted creatures, without at all attempting to save 
even their goods^ such a strange consternation there 
wasuponthen/'-^VoKi. p.371. * 



JBglhutaMy eriginal' bmse ^aie SlMikBpeare 

pMfiUy exists and tbUdciug hkm^Us ibe fA^ 
insatt to h0 alidmtod befMe tbe fir^ he 93m^ 
katel; seeoM to have imagiaedtt pomble, tliil; 
tha Flcf rnish paiirtiii|; oighl ham baeii bnovght 
hat;k to a aew bottie arooted oo thtotoidarite, 
Bndwts out on the moit forloro of ail •expedi- 
tions, to hiint after the effects of anymodev 
kaidloraU'of the new BaarVHeadiin Bastcbiiip. 
*A Mb. -Sloman had quitted thia eelabmled 
public-house in 1767, when all its fiiniitHe, 
which deYolved to him from the two immediate 
predeceissors, was sold off. He, however, de- 
clared his utter ignorance of any picture on the 
premises, except a coarse daubing of tbe Gads-* 
hHl robbery. Philip Jones of Baraaard's lao, 
Ihe auctioneer, who had sold off Sloman's 
effects, Wits ne!^ sought for; but, as a common 
lot, he had himself been knocked down a few 
years ago by Death, and the catalogues of his 
achievements had vanished with him ; other- 
wise, something like a small or obscure paint- 
ing, which had escaped Mr. Steman's recolleC'- 
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tidn^ (tto ^b09ufe pielwB US ShftkipMre toa» wifp 
had baitowed' die tery sign vipoit 1m boMoiX 
Bi^fatiiaireliemdbuficl, )4Uted witil other ganret 
kMtabbr, in on(e coiapveheoaite, bait ' negWoM d 
Imopofinilibish; C 

Bulf.Aie leanwd BittlMittcatff M iiot stop 
hefe; Mr. Brfaui; Slosiata^i^prieddQeasbr, bad left 
li^'widcw. Afker her hutibaadra decease, she 
htuA qutttod the 6heiip» and wieat.mto Creobed- 
line, odttiitieociDg'bosine$a iliere^ aa a wire^ 
IffrorKer,' One, .^wbo had been her af^eatice, 
-(no yoHtAi), :upoii an attenqpfc to ic^tV^-c^aU' 
«omitfaiogfir<»» hiin <ipeo the fiHibjeet, very in- 
gmiKfQfAy told thesti^ ^t hie misteeifl was so 
parlidular in be^r atoiiee, and Md them so oflen> 
that he could not possibly forget any article that 
4m had Qotemunieated as to the Boar's Head — 
ithal she oaftw spokjet of <lie painting, that r^re«- 
■eated tiie robbery, at .Gads4iillj| bi^t n^yer so 
smefti AS hidtad at imy otb«r picture in tjbe 
iiQwe; and if there had been anyi he is spre 
:^eiiiT0iild noi have failed jbo, describe it in bar 
laecoiinte.of Imr former business and place of 
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abode, wkkli supped lier witfi mttenajs iot 
conversation to the Tery end of a long lifid. 

So much forlftr. Wilwa's report w to tibfe 
picture's having bem pordiased out of <lM 
Boar's Head. Our able refuter iif his wm 
evidence, heretriumpiiatitly rramiuH*^" A gto- 
tleman^ who for several years past has eollecled 
as many pictures of Shakspeare as he doold 
hear of, (in the hope that he might al last jsro* 
ctare a genuine one), declares, that the Bnfcb 
cheap legend has accompanied the majority-of 
them, from whatever quarter they were trans* 
mitted* It is therefore high time that ptoturo*' 
dealers should avail themselves of another story^ 
this being completely worn out, and no loo^r 
fit for service/* 

It is hardly worth remarking, that to tys 
fancifol region, the Minories, we have been 
indebted for many * curious discoveries in the 
literary^ as well as pictorial World. No wonder, 
therefore, that diis nameless man of fashion 
should have wandered curiously through its 
shops, in the seardi of invaluable meMet; and 
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if his purdiMes w^^ n»ade wilh fiimikr vouch* 
era for their authenticity, no wonder that two 
years after he had acquired them, the treaanres 
Araaselves, in fsU body, cane far tale to the 
condiietor of the Banqpean Mmentt. Let us 
look a Htde^aow at (he naked S^dL Sfere ia a 
portrait of Shakapeafe, with his nameimnslated 
into French upon the Imck of it, with the date 
rof litt7,' and the initials R. N. in the hand- 
writifig of Elisabeth's reign ; all this too, plainly 
legible, for it is stated in the catalc^e; and 
yet, after three months' exhibition, it brings 
our man of fiishion but five {guineas, though 
Lord Leicester and Lord Orford were con- 
vinced it was a genuine picture, and its condi- 
tion only prevented its giving a powerfiil attrac- 
tion to their distinguished residences. But it 
displays, it seems, indubitable marks of its own 
authenticity. To these therefore we must next 
direct our attention. 

'' This portrait i» not painted on canyass, Kke the 
Okandc9 head, but on wood. Little more of it than the 
entire Goantenanoe> and part of the rolBr, i$ left; for the 
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fttimdrhfwijttir. h^hn #pUi^ op ^m j^^ thf Me§>%. wm 

e Tbe<}iiaiidbsr head b dete^d ia ^^mt^ M 
ereihjrioitof dkpreciatJ^n ; We b&v^ AQ^ril|iig),y 
4he £>llc»i¥iDg bote by Mr. fiteevenb ilpen tbf^ 
kboi^edttiisiQii: • 

''""'»! 

'* A living artist who wAt a{]jp«eittiG6 to RouJbilnLc^ d&- 
^lairbs, tbti)t n^^ ibat etep^nst stiitwirsr uii4ertpit»k: to 
jex^ute the'flgWB ^> Shakspeare l<^r Afr^Qarqck, tl^ 
pbandos picture w^ borrowed; but that it was, even 
then, regarded as a performance of suspicious aspect; 
though, for want of a more authentic archetype, some 
few hints were received, or pretended to be received, 
from it. ' 

'^ Roubiliac, t6w«^ the doee of liis Hfe^ amused bin- 
«elf by painCiag'in 0il,-tW«gti with"Utt}&4iicco8^. Mr. 
iFd^n ha« his jppor^ copy of the Chandots picture, in 
which our author . exhibits the eomplexion of a Jew, or 
rather that of a chimney-sweeper in the jaundice.'' 

Here we leajrp several very ^^jgpri^ing iqat- 
lera— y?r«t, that thp picture was borrowed f<ir 
ftoAbiliad, but that it was then riOgardedas 
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a p^pfbrmaBoe of Mf/m^toM aspect-^^teicMMl/ftiat 
some few hints otily were receired ; xk rtay^ vA 
(iivea ao maek as that, b«it, as a comilficareDt to 
the own^r of it, mQteX^pMended to be teeeiyed. 
M. Rmlbiliac, > it seems, Imd^ raaHy and 'tnil^ 
the «aaie feeling toward Ifae pietove as Bi#. 
Steevens himself But mark the end of the 
husiiiess^^this very elegant statuary, also afo^W; 
4ie close of life, handled the pencil; aod oh 
what does he em]|[^oy his attention? why on 
Miifif very suspicious head of Shakspeare, y^\AAk 
fttVniktidd at most only a few hints for his 4rtatile, 
or whi<& were rather pretended to be r^c^i^iBd 
ihaa aietually taken. 

^ that an ^elegaMt actist despises a piet«lfi^ 
too moeh, to iise it wheii he composes his Miitab 
of the pbet; and then, to pmve bow justly he had 
done so, imikeshimself acopy oftfaepiettire, io 
keep before him as a record of the actual fea- 
tures of the poet. 'There could be no other 
conceivable motive fer his making the copy^ 
whidi in the usual style becomes an immediate 
object of the most contemptudus ridicde froii 
Mr. Steevens. 
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Upon the back of the Felten (Hctore k painted 
GuiL Shakspeare, 1507. R. N. 

Mr. Steevens, in a note upon thb point, thus 
Espressos faimeelf: ^'It is observable that this 
hand-writing is cf the age of Elizabeth^ and 
that the name of Shakespeare is set down as he 
himself has spelt it." Indeed ! nay, bat we most 
^piestion this business to know it farther ; for no* 
Uilng is surer than that he never had so spelt 
his name; and that the Commentators them* 
selves had helped the forger ci the endoisement 
to this their ^vourite orthography, which the 
fweigtt painter could not take from the poet; 
would never himself think of inventing ; and con<- 
sequently, if he wrote it from the titb-pege of any 
tiling published, the Venus and Adonis> 1583, 
or the Tarquin and Lucrece in 1594, would 
have exhibited the Londcm propriety of Shake-* 
speare, and not the Stratford barbarism of 
Shakspere> or even Shakspeare. And it is not 
a little curious that Mr. Malon^, when exposing 
the treasureet of another nameless man of fashion 
piesented to the workl from Norfolk-street, had 
also to remark, that he had incautiously led the 
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forger into this vei^ error of ediilntiftg the 
poet's name, as he himself had never written it*« 
The reader sees, therefore, that however it may 
be now agreed to spell this immortal word ia 
his works, *^ we yet hold it not honesty to have 
it Uitts set down^ on his picture : it unluckily 
anticipates a decision, erroneously made at 
last ; since^ if there be truth in sights the poet 
himself inserted no a in the second syllable of 
his name, and in London nobody 1^ the letter n 
out d'the first. It really would be a waste of 
time to go into the endless controversy as to his 
name ; and I only touch upon it, to prove that 

* See Mn Malone's Enquiry, p. 12L 

I know of no instances of thb orthography in print, &r 
enough back to be deemed aathoritieB> but the two fol- 
lowing: 

The 4to. King Lear, 1608, for Nath. Batter, (sign. B.), 
where it is Shak-speare. 

Ditto. Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634, by John Fletcher 
and William Shakspeare, Gent. 

The other quartos, the folios, the Sonnets, the Venus 
and Adonis, and Tarqnia and Lucreee> all have the name 
— Shakespeare. So have all the venies addressed to him. 
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the eaddrsemeiit on tli^ picture must be spU'- 

Mr. Steevens has well remarked, from Lord 
Mansfield upon the Douglas cause, that ^^ there 
are in^ances in . v^hich falsbood has been em^^ 
ployed in support of a real fact." The resem^ 
blance to Droeshout's print might not be thought 
dvi^eace enough, to prove the picture Shak<* 
peare'S) unless his name were written on the 
bsick, in imitation of the penmanship of the 
Btaiden reign^tfae; therefore determined .U> 
<^ bring a .ceroUary, rather than want a spirit;'' 
and in thip attempt ^Ho make assurance double 
sure/' the putters forth of this ad ventule, risked 
the destruction of the >yhole enterprise, ^t 
Shalfiespeare,^ .no .one^ would Jiav^. started; for 
who e^cted ^a Fl^N»isk pai^t^ ta tiicn ortbo- 
grapher? But we could not repress our wonder 
to find the modern innovation adopted in the 
ye^r 1.597. 

For though the treach^totts tapster Thomas 
Hangs 6 new i^i^ out three dooro froift us^ 
We hoM ft Imth a shamie and slny ' 
• "• To feare •the^o<)d oM SHAiaa-st»fiAR» Inm 
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Willi this stts;>iciou8 docket upon the portrait,' 
kt ns examiiie whether it could ever be Droe<*>. 
shoHt'g original. The forehead u not only di£^ 
ferent in character, but the ablest artifit;E» hovq 
assured me, that Nature nerer produced one of 
sudi a form^ and that the boundar}^ of the skuU 
is shamefully. inaccurate: it is a very narrow 
egg in its shape, and if >the whole were made 
out, th^ skull would want the occipital portioa 
— Hso that it would be shallow in one, sense, 
ho weyer its prodigious frontal pile might scaem 
to claim for its possessor, powers more (has 
iiOQ\d be rounded in hea^s of the usual propor« 
tions. The nose is very different indeed from 
that exhibited by the engraver^ Droeshout has 
given, like the monument and the CfaandoA 
picture, a nose of a truly English character, 
rather delicate than large, and itMnd at its 
termination. The picture exiiibi$s this £Bat«re 
somewhat flattened, and squaring iirto tkefonB 
of the lozenge or diamond. The month ier 
feebler in the picture than the prittt, jmd the 
beard thinner a^d poorep«>»-m9re fiannt «nd eva« 
nescent. But the great difference- regarfis the 
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eyw; which in the picture^ and in Trotter'^ 
engravings from it, have a painful obliquity^ 
which the print disclaims; the latter too dis- 
playing the arched bent of brow so admired in 
that age^ while the picture draws it as a hori-? 
sscmtal line over the left eye, with little ad- 
vantage to the expression of the face. Indeed^ 
it is in this article of expnession generally, that 
I consider the print so superior to this picture* 
Where, in the latter, do we find anything beyond 
a placid insipidity, a poverty of intelligence^ 
and, at most^ a barren indifference ? But the 
print has great comprehension, and tender 
thought-— a smile, rising to render the pensive 
enchanting, and an indication of both the will 
and the power to do great thingsv 

To descend to mwe trifling matters. Mr. 
Steevens could not fail to observe, that what was 
to pass in the picture for a ruff, is the imitafion of 
BO mAmtxmee that ever was wmn, in no fashion 
that ever was invented. It is an obvious inter- 
polation, after a glance at the print, by one 
who was no artist, and is like nothing but a 
small portable pillory about the neck ; a boards 
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instead of muslin or cambric, scored across, 
without even understanding the meaning of the 
points which cross the duplex compartments of 
the ruff in the engraving. Droeshout's is a part 
of dress, whose bend follows the figure in its 
set : that of the picture has no reference to any 
neck or chest ; it is not a band, it is no riiff; it 
is, as I have said, of it, a disgraceful appendage, 
and defying a parallel in the art of design. 

Here, therefore, Mr. Steevens had much to 
do: and he did here, what he ever did upon 
similar occasions; he tried the force of his 
ridicule against obvious propriety. The in- 
curvation of Droeshout's ruff he thus tries to 
reprobate : 

'* From its pointed corners, resembling the wing-s of a 
bat, which are constant indications of mischievous agency, 
the engraver's ruff would have accorded better with the 
pursuits of his necromantic countryman, the celebrated 
Doctor Faustus/' 

And this ill-placed derision excited a smile 
from grave considerate men, and blinded them 
from the discernment of one mark of imposition. 

H 
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He moreover told us that, when Marshall en* 
graved from this picture, he made the line of the 
ruff strmgkty as it is in the picture. I hat^ 
Mari^ftirs print before me, and most certainly 
this assertion is not true. The line is curved, 
though not so boldly as Droeshout's; for this 
reason too^ that such a curve would not have 
stiited the new habiliments in which he dothed 
the po^ But 1^ itnitated the 4;0x4;ure of Droe-^ 
shottt, togedier with the radial points crossing 
tfai^ inner division of it; it is ample too in its 
sweep, and not stubborn and narrt^, tike the 
S^refciied appendage to the picture. ^' Marshall 
tbo,*^ says Mr. Steevens, ^^ vihea he engraved 14;^ 
reversed the figure." To be sure he did ; aod 
did he nev^r ask himself, how it happened that 
Droeshout, on his hypothesis, did not do the 
same thing? Yes, the picture, and an engrav- 
iogprdtendbd to be tokei^frpmit in lfi23, ab8o<? 
lately LOOK the same way; tboagl^v^leeftiaA 
late as fioubraken's, all the heads were re^r 
versed by the engraverj^ as a eommoiii ptluztipfe* 

Bdt Hbwdid it hsippen thisit A^yrshafl, iifrho ^ 
was a superior engraver, yet did :not prodMef a. 
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tttore accurate likeness from the picture^ if lie 
copied it? — He could nptbe saspected of sunilar 
volunteer infidelities with those by die Dutcli»- 
man. He would have exhibited the conical 
forehead^ the straight eye^-farow, the flftttened 
tiose, the thin beard of the picture^ one tvOuid 
think. Nothing like it. Marshall taw no pie»- 
tare; Droeshout was his original; only that, 
having reduced it as to sice, he was unaM^» with 
all his skill) to give a ttdie of the ^xpiressiM 
cofflmunicated in the fc^io by the ^^ misehievoiiis 
agency " of the Dutchtnan. 

What (heU) I may be asked^ do you think of 
the picture in question? ts it entirdy paififted 
from the print? Ctftainly not; a painter df «klH 
would have seen the fine points of the expres<>. 
iion, and preserved all that the print eonveyed; 
if h^xiid not even improve them. Afy opinion 
is thi^^people had long been seeking ^ pic^ 
tUMft^of Shakspesfre. £very thing wac^, dnriiig 
% yoath, warranted him, Ihat had a high fore^ 
head, little or no hair, and the slightest look of 
the known prints of hitp. I conceive then, that, 
atlait; seme fmgment c£ m early portrait did 

h2 
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occur, with more than usual resemblance as to 
the position of the head, and the costume of the 
hair. I suppose that this was improved into 
still closer resemblance; that the ruff was 
daubed on in the mutilated state of the picture, 
and the name placed on the back of it in the 
hand-writing of Elizabeth's reign, and in the 
modish orthography. A very short time after 
the appearance of this picture, it was proved, 
as to our poet's trrttim^^, that bats had indeed 
been abroad; and Mr. Steevens became aware 
of their ^^mischievous agency." Yet he yielded 
to the portrait, what he denied to writings under 
the hand and seal of Shakspeare, and laboured 
to produce a conviction in others, that the Fel- 
ton head was genuine, and the only authentie 
portrait of our great bard. He did more ; he 
inferred, that all who subscribed to Trotter's 
engraving from it, wer^ sincere believers; a 
matter to which I myself can give a decided 
negative — ^many subscribed, who only wished 
it genuine. 

Mr. Boswell, in the advertisement to ^Mr. 
Malone's Shakspeare, edition 1821 , haa the foU 
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lowing singular elucidation, as to one sub- 
scriber: ^'My venerable friend, the late Mr. 
Bindley of the Stamp-oflSce, was reluctantly 
persuaded, by his importunity, to attest his 
opinion in favour of this picture, which he did 
in deference to the judgment of one so well ac- 
quainted with Shakspeare; but happening .to 
glance his eye upon Mr. Steevens's face, he 
instantly perceived, by the triumph depictedin 
the peculiar expression of his countenance/ that 
he had been deceived." Mr. Bos well has some- 
thing still stronger, as to the portrait in question. 
It is both mysterious and distressing to the 
admirers of- Steevens. Thus he writes at page 
27 of the advertisement : ^^ There are not^ in- 
deed, wanting, those who suspect that Mr. Stee- 
vens was better acquainted with the histwy of 
its manufacture, and that there was a deeper 
meaning in his words, when he tells us, ^he 
wa^ iqstrumental in procuring it,' than he would 
have wished to be generally understood^ and 
that the fabricator of the Hardiknutiaa tablet 
k^ ji^en trying his ingenuitj upon a^mQie im- 
p^ta^t spate.'' r i./ 
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I too have heard vatidus tales of the wadtoii 
ple&saiitries df the i^enioiut ComMetitalory in 
goine of which he was decidedly Mpersed ; afid 
I km ai»uredly unwilUng to believe; that ooe 
who took to much interest in the detection of 
ih^ Jbrged papeas of the podt, coald at tfa6 Very 
tiiuG be gpilty of counterfeiting hhi rese(pblatoce« 
Bit if still such a tiling be possible^ then I 
riionld think the matter capable of some exte» 
Imiition. I should consider it dooe^ not for the 
barren object of langhiiig at credulity^ bai to 
afford a reascHmble gratification to hitnself and 
others; and in this way-~Mr. Steevens Height 
faltve thonght) with every body else, that Drde* 
idibut's print coarsely exhibited the geouitw 
i^iakspeare : that it was in vain longer t0 es-* 
ipeot the picturiQ to emerge from any seat in the 
eountry. If therefore any old bead could be so 
worked upon, as to give somewhat a more refined 
style to the exhibition of our poet, it might be 
replacing the truth by the aid of fiction, and at 
ail events present to the public what was cer- 
tainly like Shakspeare. It is not incurious, that 
Mr. Steevens should have allowed my friend 
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Mr. 6. Nicol to purchase the head from Mr. Fel- 
tonat FQiLTY guineas, rather than secure it at 
ANY price for himself. He was not much in the 
habit of weighbg money against peculiar gn^ 
t^Scations; but, in this instance, be chose to 
retf^in merely a copy of it, made for him by the 
late Josiah Bpydell, Esq. a man whom to name 
is pnuse enough* That artist worjced upon it 
until no discoverable difference remained ; and 
the file simile was before Mr. Steevens c9nfiAantly 
till be died* Mr. Steevens drew a little him- 
self, and was much conversant in pictures; but 
io sudi a fabrication as is here spok^i of, if he 
conceived it, and directed the execution, he must 
have bad the aid of some painter in oil. Mr. 
Fuseli, it a{^)ears, pronounced the picture to 
h«f e been the work of some Flemish hand. 

There is however something of strange coin* 
cidence in what I have before stated. Mr. 
Wilson receives in 1782 from a man of fashion, 
who must not be named, a head of the poet, 
dated in 1507, and endorsed Guil. Shakspeare. 
AlxMit the siMne Mme^ were received sundry 
deeds, letters, and plays of Shakspeare from 9 
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gentleman, who in like manner was not to be 
named. And they abowided in the hand«writing 
of Elizabeth's reign^ and also exhibited the 
poet's name with the recent orthography of the 
Commentators. I do not know that this pi<^tare 
might not have been intended to appear among 
the infinite possessions of the nameless gentle- 
man. When I first saw this head at Richard- 
son's, I found that it had been a good deal 
rubbed under the eyes ; but that there were no 
circular cracks upon the surface, which time is 
sure to produce. There was a splitting of the 
crust of the picture down the nose, which 
seemed the operation of heat, rather than age. 
I remember the difficult task Mr, Boydell de- 
scribed, when he afterwards, by softening the 
paint, and pressing with the pallet*knife, suc- 
ceeded in fibdng these warped and dissevered 
parts to the oak pannel, on which they originally 
reposed. If it ever originated in the quarter 
alluded to, it might have been considered as 
spoiled in the Egyptian operation of the oven, 
and so have been condemned to the Minories or 
the Museum. 
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' The most careful examination satisfied Mn 
Malone, that the Felton picture was a fabri- 
cation. The same research proved to him 
the perfect authenticity of that called the Chan- 
dos. He used smilingly to repeat a truism 
stated by Mr. Steevens in the year 1793: 
^^ Much respect is due to the authority of por* 
traits that descend in families from heir to 
heir; but little reliance can be placed on them 
when they are produced for sale (as in the pre- 
sent instance) by alien hands, almost a century 
after the death of the person supposed to be 
represented." 

Would not one ima^e, that Steevens had 
written this passage to establish rather than 
refute the Chandos picture, and to predict and 
expose his own fallacy of the fi)llowing year? 
It was absolutely in October 1794, that^ he 
ventured to write, as to the Felton head, in the 
following strain: '^How far the report on which 
Mr. lYilson's narratives (respecting the place 
where this picture was met with, &c.) were 
built, can be verified by evidence at present 
within reach, is quite immaterial, as our great 
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dmoiatic author's portrait displays indubitable 
marks of its own authenticity. Yet by those 
who allow to. possibilities the influence of facts, i^ 
may be said that this picture was probably the 
ornament of a dub^room in Eastcheap, roun<]| 
which, other resemblances of contemporary poeta 
and players might have been arranged ; — that 
the Boar's Head, the scene of FabtafiTs jollity, 
might also have be^ the favourite tavern of 
Shakspeare ;'^that when our author returned 
over London-bridge from the Globe Th^atre^ 
this was a convenient house of ente^inment; 
and that for many years afterwards, (as the tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood rq)ortp), it. was 
understood to have been a place where the wits 
and wags of a fprmer age were assembled, an() 
their portraits reposited." 

A club so constituted, woi|ld probably have 
been of the description named by the Spectator 
everlwtinff. Who shall say that at the fire of 
London the president might not have been 
sitting, snrronuded by the gallery of portraits 
here so easily ass^nbled? Taylpr, the water 
poet, to be sure, was in his grave; bi^t spine 
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other iagaoiotts sculler upon the Thames imgbt 
ha^^ recollected the f^ympoaiuia at the Boar'e 
Head^ and have rushed in to bwg the devoted, , 
not to say besotted admirers of Shakspeare- 
Like another iiEneas^ he might have recom- 
mended the precious partraiU to the hands of 
the venerable president, and then borne him 
triumphantly on his shoulders^ through the 
horrid glare of the conflagration, and the clouds 
of smoke and dust from the &lling ruins, till he 
reached the purifying waters of the Thames. 

Ta^ genitor, cape sacra manu, patriosque Penates. 
Me^ bello d tanto digpressom et csede recenti, 
Attrectare nefas; donee me flumine vivo 
Abluero. 

VIEGU., 2 EN£ID^ V. 717, &C. 

But it is time to be serious. To Mr. Stee** 
vens it could not but occur, that this gentle 
speculation had no other tendency than to coun- 
tenance a fraud, which he had himself suffici* 
eatly esposed ; for the Eastcheap legend it seems 
accompanied by far the greater number of these 
g^nmfie pictures, produced from time to tim^! 
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But let us a little examine the probabilities, 
which are allowed by some, it seems, the influ* 
euce of facts. 1st, ^^ This picture was probably 
the ornament of a club-room in Eastcheap.'' 
This first probability depends so much upon the 
second, namely, that " the Boar's Head might 
have been the favourite tavern of Shakspeare," 
that they must be considered together. 

Now that there was any tavern with the sign 
of the Boar's Head in Eastcheap, in Shakspeare's 
time, is itself exceedingly doubtful ; for though 
the old play of Henry Yth told him that there 
was a tavern in Eastcheap that sold good wine, 
it said nothing about the sign of it; and our 
poet, when he hung up a sign there in his own 
play, hung up one, with which he was familiar 
in (mother place, namely, near the playhouse in 
Blackfriars. There was a further propriety in - 
the ascription of this sign to a house frequented 
by Falstaff, namely, that the Boar's Head in 
Sotithwark was part of the benefaction of Sir 
John Fastolf to Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
and this is mentioned by Mr. Steevens himself, 
in his note upon the pasisage in 1st ,P»rt • <|P 
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Henry IV. Bat the third probability is personal 
to the poet, and requires some little examination 
before it can be allowed the influence of fact: 
** When our author returned over London-bridge 
from the Globe Theatre, this was a convenient 
bouse of entertainment" Now all this is gra- 
tuitous assumption. How is he warranted to 
assign the poet a residence so removed from the 
scene of his business ? His connexion with the 
Blackfiiars house did not commence till the 
year 1604: besides, when he did act at the 
Blackfriars, the Globe was shut; it was a 
summer theatre. That he had often visited the 
Blaekfriars, is indeed highly probable. He has 
satirized the children who acted there, furiously, 
in his Hamlet ; but there is no proof that he ever 
resided within the City, while he acted at the 
Globe. Mr. Malone had the means of proving 
that Shakspeare's house stood near to the adja- 
cent Bear Garden, and that he always dw^lt 
there when in London. 

But I have something still to say as to this 
Boar's Head, and its convenience to Shakspeare, 
We do know that Shakspeare was member of a 
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club^ but it was not held at the Boar's Head, 
nor was it in or near Eastcheap. This was the 
splendid association of wits and scholars and 
poets, founded by Sir Walter Raleigh, and held 
at the Mermaid in Friday-street. Now Friday* 
street was exactly opposite to Maiden-^lane, in 
whidi stood the Globe Theatre, on the South- 
wark side of the river, and a scnller most 
pr6bably wotild appear to Shakspeare infinitely 
mtoreeonvententth^n the crowded perambulation 
down the Bank-side to the eastward, the pas^ 
sage over the bridge, and an equally tiresome 
progress throtigh the City westward to Ftlday- 
street. 

Again, if our poet did ever delight himself 
and others at this Boar's Head, how did it 
happen, that no Fuller, no Beaumont ever com^ 
memorated the wit combatis, if he met with any 
rit&l; or the abundant stream of humour, whicM 
could not but flow from one, who had Falstaff 
in his heart, and excellent sack before him; 
tiot oriy witty to himself, but the caus^ of ^it 
in ether men? 'Any hypothesis more <lestitutfe 
of prbbfctbifity eininot be found ; we nwist there?- 
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fore by no means allow it to usurp the ioftiafiee 
of&ct. If the Mermaid, the Apollo, and the 
Devil, hare had their respective shkmB cf 
literary celebration, we may rest assured, tfiat 
the Boars Head would have found the same 
kind of fame, had it ever received a similar 
honour. 

The really dec^t probability is^ that the 
daubing of the GadVhill robbevy was eoeml 
wiA ihe club, about the beginniftg of the eigfa« 
teenth century. Some merry fellow, wjth bin head 
fiifl of Falstaff, thought that locality would im- 
prove the flavour of witie ; and so assembled his 
friends and neighbours at a faonse, which he 
might himself christen the Boar- s Head, cftev 
l^akspeare's play, anfd where money might be 
spent withdut alarm, that had never been de»* 
tined to the King's Excbequer. In ^ mean 
time,- the sport at Gad's-hill htmg before tfaem, 
and stimulated any isob of lumiiery to adopt 
the action and the voice of FttliMaffi The 
draww too, we may bei$ure, WW witketit^XMi- 
sent of sponsors, eterncdly cidl^ct Francis^^ 
*^Anon, anon, Siat*' was the formulary of bis 
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reply ; and after the capon and the sack^ of the 
bill, a host, who knew his interest, would take 
especial care, that the charge for bread should 
be not unfrequently — one halfpenny. 



I have thus, I trust, suflSciently shewn, that 
Aeither fact nor probability calls upon us to 
allow this picture to be a genuine portrait of 
Shakspeare: that Droeshout has been guilty of 
no '^volunteer infidelities," since his engraving 
is confirmed in every reasonable degree by 
Marshall's. It is therefore obviouis that, differing 
essentially from them both in every feature, it 
can never be the origirud from which either of 
them was engraved The consequence must be, 
that it was a fabrication, which might be sportive 
in its conception, but would be delusive in it» 
success. Happily, in nearly all cases of this 
nature, the ingenuity is never so complete as ta 
bafl9e the inquiry of criticism ; and the gentle 
progress of time conducts to the triumph of 

TRUTH. 
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^Hns Shihure u renQwnei JhikcAcar!r!Souh oftld^c 
The applaufc^ dclighv the wonder ofthc Jta(fc^ 
Mature her scifc^ tp as proud of his J^-fi^ner 
o4nJjcyld h^ wearj the Jrejsiruf of his Unc/^ 
The learned u?iU Co'nfef}^ ki^ workr arcjttch^ 
ilAs nettki^r marii norjfi^i^^ can prayjc to muck ^ 

§fhr ever livc^ Ayjamc^ the world t& tclt 

Thy Ukc^na aqc^ shaU t^'ver 
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^^^i^^Tnyy/Zie^ 0(^u/u>7zy oy^^u^jLu>i^?7te^ 



HEAD, BY W. MARSHALL, 

TO THE POEMS IN 1640. 



The writers of Catalogues are happypersoos ; 
they describe many portraits which cuinot be 
found, ilnd so circumstantially as to lead one to 
imagine, that once they must have existed. 
Among these desiderata is to be numbered one 
ofShakspeare, by that excellent oigraver John 
Payne. Mr. Granger says of it, that the poet 
is 'represented with a laurel branch in his left 
hand/ Bat all my inquiries have never been 
able to procure a sight of this print; and per- 
haps it is confounded with that by W. Marshall, 
which certainly exhibUs our poet with this si- 
nistrous decoration. 

Payne wanted only application to confirm 
both his fortune and his fame. He had a good 
deal of the firm and forcible manner of his mas- 
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ter, Simon Passe^ and he executed some heads 
after Cornelius Jansen, in a style so beyond 
the common embellishments of his time, that it 
is greatly indeed to be regretted that his Shak^ 
speare has disappeared, if he really engraved 
it. I confess I am half-tempted to think it will 
yet be found, for the reason which I now pro- 
ceed to assign. 

Whoever is acquainted with the loose and 
wiry mann^ of Marshall, witness his bust of 
Fletcher, ahd the wretched " bi-forked hill" on 
which he has grounded it^, cannot but feel 
that his head of Shakspeare in 1640, is in a 
itianner not his own; and indeed a dark and 
strongly relieved print, instead of the dry, 
tastele^Sj colourless thing which he bestowed 
as a usual sign to Mr. Moseley's editions c^the 
colemporary poets. I therefore feel almost con- 
fident, that Marshall here copied the head by 
John Payne. Indeed, taking the half-length of 
Elizabeth by Crispin de Passe the fathier, after 
\irhom they all tvorked, as the model, the head 

* See the folio, 1647. 
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by Marshall is exactly such a performance as 
yoa would expect from (hat schbol, where, as is 
certain, the pupils, though like, are yet inferior 
to the master. A good deal of their inferiority 
is produced by their designing their own heads, 
and conferring upon them crowns of bays, &o. 
as to which, the poets might properly enough 
exclaim with Cowley, 

Hiid I & wreath of bays about my brow, 
I should contemn that flourUhing honor now. 
Condemn it to the fire, and joy to hear 
it rage and crackle there. 

Nor does Marshall's hei^d of Milton, prefixed 
to the poems in 1645, partake any more than 
that of Fletcher, of the better manner of the 
school of Passe. The poet's displeasure, shrouded 
in the Greek language, was engraven by Mar- 
shall himself under his print. This stratagem 
of the' republican poet, might by Sir Hugh 
Evans have been pronounced ^ fery honest knave- 
ries.' But he speaks plainly enough in the 
Defensio pro se against Alexander More, whp 
had cflnaur^d the vanity of exhibiting his effigies 

i2 
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in the volume of hia poems; and argues his 
indifference, rather than* his attention, in allow- 
ing himself to be so engraved: — ^infabrb scal- 
PENDUM PBRMisi, is his expfossion^. His head 
of James Shirley, 1646, is, however, superior 
to the Milton. The features are better drawn, 
and there is more smartness and effect in the 
countenance altogether : the costume of the vest 
and cloak is as wretched as usual, when Mar- 
shall was left to himself. The hair is distributed 
exactly after the style of Milton's. The hand is 
tolerable, but not to be compared with that of 
the Shakspeare. 

I therefore look upon Marshall's print of our 
poet with a respect derived to him from Payne, 

* His expostulation with More is extremely pleasant 
**Nareu9u» nunc sum ; (says he) quia te depingente Dolai 
Cyclops esse ; quia tu effigiem mei dissimillimam, prm" 
fixam poemaiiImB vidisti. Ego verd si impulsu et amti- 
tione Librarii me imperito^Scalptori, propterea quod in 
urbe alius eo belli tempore non erat, infabrd scalpendum 
permisi, id me neglexisse potiite earn rem arguebat, cvQvm 
tu mihi nimium cnltum objieiis." 

BIRCH^ PR08B WORKS, VOL. H. P. 867* 
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and shall state here, what I have to observe upon 
it, though incidentally it has been mentioned in 
discussing the Felton picture. It is certainly 
reduced from the larger performance of Dtoe- 
sliout, without the slightest reference to the 
Felton picture for the purpose of correction. 
Though much smaller, it has more force as 
well as neatness ; but this is said merely as it 
is a book embellishment, for the characteristic 
expression is changed, though the features are 
preserved. Some liberty has been taken with 
the beard upcoi the upper lip; it is darker, and 
in a thicker mass than he saw it in Droeshout 
It is on the whole better drawn^ but the tender* 
DOSS of the original expression is lost; yet even 
its antiquated taste in the dress, and the stiff- 
ness of the attitude, afford a pleasure to the 
collector — ^he loves to see the portraits of past 
times in the ruder sculpture then attained ; and 
is by no means of opinion, that the grave hu- 
mility which characterized the subjects of the 
Tudor Princes, is well exchanged for the catch- 
ing bravery of the Cavalier of Charles's times. 
The confident deportment, or the puritanical 
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sanctity of the seventeenth century, were equally 
remote from the mild, but solid expression c^ 
our ancestors, during the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is this homogeneous working of the artist 
with the subject, that constitutes mudi of the 
charm about our ancient monuments. We 
should not endure to see their effigies displaced 
by the almost theatrical attitude and flutter of 
drapery, which have been the vice of a later age. 
Mr. Flaxman, with the truest feeling of the 
point to be obtained in such works, has purified 
the Design of our ancestors, and retained their 
Piety. Why should I not call him a Oreek 
Christian? 

Marshall has drest up some of the lines of 
Ben Jonson, and placed them under the portrait. 
I do not quote them here, because they will be 
found with the print which is given from the 
poems, 1640. Upon the whole, I consider the 
present likeness as approaching closer to the 
monument at Stratford, than Droeshout's print 
does. The practice of engravers in that age, is 
not well understood by us. To see their prints, 
it might be thought that the pictures were uni- 
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formly tasteless. ; but this by no means fQllowed, 
The engravers did not seem to feel that the best 
painters imposed any strict fidelity upon them': 
they always CQ^»idered that they could produce 
9omething^ upon the whole, more decidedly )ike 
their subject, than any one painter had been 
happy enough to supply. Read, for instance, 
what was the operation as to Marshall's head 
of Fletdier. The poet was a man of family, 
and therefore sfit,/l have no doubt, to a goo4 
artist. Yet this is (he bookseller Moseley's 
account of it: 

" This figure of Mr. Fletcher was cut by severed ori' 
gmcdl pieces, which his friends lent me, but withaU they 
tell me, that his unimitable soule did shine through his 
countenance in such ayre and spirit, that the Painters 
confessed it was not easy to expresse him : as much as 
could be, you have here, and the Graiter hath done his 
part/' 

Such is the stationer's address to the reader 
in the folio of 1647. No doubt Marshall went 
to work with his usual confidence — ^he had the 
originai pieces before him, and compounded a 
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chf d^ceuwe df common-place and bad taste^ 
which Mr. Moseley sanctions with his perfect 
ap[NrobiU;ion. Marshall has crowned his poet 
so as to render the head ludicrous. The heavy 
and disproportioned bust is placed between two 
hillocks, with a back-ground of clouds ; a frame, 
solid as the carvings of our ancient stair-cases^ 
surrounds the portrait, and a scroll, which tells 
us that Fletcher was . the son of the Bishop of 
London, is gently lifted dj^ by two figures, 
anxious to be seen, called Tragedy and Comedy, 
studied from the antique, and yet infinitely more 
like Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, than the 
two Muses whom they are intended to represent. 
All this ^vanity of art,* as Prospero terms it, 
being bestowed by Marshall, on a smaller scale 
upon Milton and Shirley and others, I again 
infer strongly, that nothing could have preserved 
Shakspeare himself from the Bedlam or Par- 
nassus of Afershall's allegorical powers, but the 
circumstance of his being employed to copy the 
head of the poet by Payne. With many thanks 
to him, therefore, for his forbearance upon the 
present occasion, I am happy to put the public 
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in possession of an imitation, which is abso- 
lutely perfect, of MarshalFs engraving, now one 
of the rarest prints in England. 



This series of engravings, therefore, is to be 
held as containing, in this writer's opinion, every 
thing that on any authority can be called Shak- 
speare ; and they each of them, alone, possess very 
strong evidence of authenticity. Droeshout's print 
is attested by Ben Jonson, and by his partners 
in the Theatre. The Stratford Monument was 
erected by his son-in-law. Dr. Hall, and exe- 
cuted probably by Thomas Stanton, who could 
not but know his person, and probably had some 
cast to work from. The Chandos picture is 
traced up to Taylor, the poet's Hamlet, and w^s 
no doubt painted by Burbage. The head by 
Cornelius Jansen, is marked by that painter 
decidedly Shakspeare, and every reasonable 
presumption assures us that it was painted for 
Lord Southampton. The head by Marshall 
seems to have been copied by him from a head 
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by Payoe, who reduced thaC by Droeshout, 
with dome variations in the dress and attitude. 

What light these portraits throw upon each 
other, and thus verify the whole, I have brought 
most strikingly before the spectator, by shewing 
the heads as nearly as was practicable, in the 
same size, and in the same direction. I feel 
them to be executed in a manner which has not 
often been equalled, and will never, I believe, 
be surpassed. The expence has of course been 
great; but the Publisher would withhold no- 
thing, where the perfect exhibition of Shak* 
speare was the object. I have thus contributed 
my effort, to make our great and amiable poet's 
person more accurately known among us* Every 
man Whom his wit has exhilarated, his wisdom 
guided, his passion purified, may look with 
delight and thankfulness in the countenance of 
his master and his friend, and find the perfec- 
tions of his nature residing there in mild and 
unforced, in clear and unquestionable intelli- 
gence. 



MISCELLANEOUS HEADS. 



Those dreams, that Fantasie 

Takes from the polisht Ivory Port, delade 
The Dremner erer, and &o truth indude. 

chapman's HOHER^ B. 19, ODYSSEY. 



I WAS about to close my subject, I remem- 
ber, with a very brief eoumeration of the spu- 
rious, or rather falsely ascribed portraits, when 
the late Mr. Boswell brought a miniature to 
shew me, with which Sir James Bland Burges 
had entrusted him. It struck me to have been 
mupiestionably painted by Hilliard, and to merit 
attentive examination. The account given df 
it by Sir James, is such as was to be expected 
from his candour and his taste. As no one can 
more truly appreciate such a possession, so no 
man could possibly say less to enforce its claim, 
and no other Pi»Bir pediaps so little. I cannot 
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do better^ than transcribe here the letter which 
Sir James wrote to Mr. Boswell, giving the 
history of the miniature which he had so for- 
tunately recovered. 

" Lower Braok^treet, 2idrJune, 1818. 

^' DEAR B08WBLL, 

" I send you the history of my portrait of Shak- 
speare^ which 1 apprehend will leave no reason to donbt 
of its authenticity. 

*' Mr» Somerville of Edstone, near Stratford-npon- 
Avon^ ancestor of Somerville^ author of the Chace, tec. 
lived in habits of intimacy with Shakspeare^ particularly 
after hb retirement from the stage*;^ and had this portrait 



* It has been a very common notion, that our poet 
passed some years in a state of retirement from all thea- 
trical business, on his estate at Stratford; and this notion 
is embraced in Sir James's letter. But I confess there 
does not appear to me any decisive evidence for such a 
supposition. The period of positive retirement muat 
have been extremely short, if he could enjoy, or indeed 
desired to enjoy any such total abstraction from his thea- 
trical concerns. Let us remember that, so late as March 
1612-18, with an obvious reference to his business in 
that quarter^ a conveyance is executed to bim of a house 
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painted^ wfaich^ as you will perceive/ was riebly set, 
and was carefully preserved by his descendants, till it 



in the Blackfriers: that not much, if at all prior to this 
transaction, from the pamphlets recently published, he 
constructed all the local and picturesque interest of the 
Tempest: that Twelfth Night has been, on the authority 
of Mr, Tjrrwfaitt, ascribed to a still later period, 1614; 
and that therefore the period of absolute retirement from 
such concerns, is narrowed to little more than two years* 
The conveyance by Walker of the house in Blackfriers, 
describing him to be of Stratford-upon-Avon« ia no indi- 
cation of retirement — ^his fomily constantly resided there, 
and he himself, occasionally, through life. The pro- 
bability of his course is fidrly enough given in the tra- 
dition that stated him to have vuiied hi$ naiive Strafford 
eperyytar. The Globe was a summer tbeake; up to 
the year 1605, therefore, when the King's Servants 
took the private house in the Blackfriers, he probably 
retired at the close of the season, and at Stratford, in 
the bosom of his &mily, in the quiet of a beautiful coun- 
try, endeared to him by the still vivid recollections of 
his youth, produced those plays, which indeed bear in 
them so much pure and rustic sweetness, as to prove the 
writer copied from actual impressions. 
After the company had possession of the Blacken, 
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taifie to the hands of his ^eat grandson^ the poet^ who, 
dying in 1742, without is4ue, left his estates to my 



his time would he more eng^rossed by the concerns of two 
theatres, and hb visits to Stratford consequently shorter. 
But I think no one point more characterittio of Shak- 
stpeare, ^anthe rural tendency of his muse. Heabso* 
lutely luxuriates in the Forest of Arden. No play ever 
offers th^ slightest 'Opportunity,, t^iat he does not seize it 
with ATidity, and either soothe or enchant us by the 
images of rustic life. I need not enumerate what every 
reader's riieihory will iso readily OTp|)ly. Beaumont and 
Fletcher' have comparatively little of this. Ben Jonson 
too in his comedies is a town poet: he painted the cha- 
racters which he tow around him, and is ^he most exact 
delineator of t^e manners of his age. >Massiager has 
absolutely no rustic description^ no country characters. 
It may be said, that his plots being for the most part 
Ibiieign,. the occasions ^d' not occur. • To this; it may be 
Iruly replied, iSiat he would have made the opportunity 
for^^a favourite delmeation 5 and that ^ every country, 
Wh^^ his scene <;ould be laid, presented the ^xmtr^s^ 
bbtWeenrefinemeftt and i^less nature 4o wfiidi i bave 
alluded, i li may be obvious, that here js Ho intended 
inculpation of those otlier great poefs on aocount of this 
diflbrence of taste. ' I mean no more than to mark this 
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gf&ndfftthtr^ Lord Somerville, and gaye this mlnilititr» 
to my mother. She valned it very highly^ as Well for 
the sake of the donor^ as for that of the great genius of 



decided tendency in Shakspeare^ and to infer the hahit 
of such residence from the constant prevalence of rural 
images^ and the simple feelings and manners of country 
people. Nor should I be answered by any reference to 
the Faithful Shepherdeaae of Fletcher^ the most beauti- 
ful of pastorals. I may be allowed to say> that such a 
reference is not in point I speak of the actual manners 
of the country— of (mr country. The comedy of Fletcher 
is Arcadian. We have the high priest of Pan, and the 
transforming virtues of wells and spring[s — the Satyrs, and 
the charms and spells of pagan times, or rather no times; 
prescriptive scenes, and prescriptive characters. The 
whole of our delight is in the poetical diction of the 
piece. The manners are only discriminate t& to one 
paission-*-LOVE~^-and this is either chaste or Ubidinous: 
and the business of the drama is to purify the characters 
from all loose affections and uncivil conduct. 

The reader will see why I have made no allusion to 
the Sad Shepherd of the great master Ben Jonson, nor 
to the lovely scenes of his masques, the pure wells of 
undefiled English pastoral. Jonson has t^ ]>ower, but^ 
he restrains it to a particular province of the drama. 
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wUeh it vap the representative; and I well remember 
that, when I was a boy, its production was not nnfre- 
quently a very acceptable reward of my good behaviour. 
After my mother's death, I sought in vain for this and 
some other bmily relics, and at length had abandoned 
all hope of ever finding them; when chance most unex- 
pectedly restored them to me about ten days ago, in con- 
sequence of the opening of a bureau which had belonged 
to my mother, in a private drawer of which, this and the 
other missing things were found. 

" Believe me to be, 

" Dear Boswell, 

*' Yours most truly, 

" J. B. BURGES/' 



Nicholas Hilliard vms born in 1647, and 
continued in the practice of his beautiful art 
among us till a Very short period before his 
death, which happened in January 1619. If 
Mr. Somerville of Edstone had this portrait of 
the poet painted after his retirement from the 
stage, which seems rather to be the inference 
from Sir James's narrative, the old man painted 
Shakspeare just before he left town in the £Oth 
year of his age, and when he himself was in his 
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66th. He retained the power of his eye and 
the steadiness of his hand to the last — a thing 
not uncommon in the professors of minute de- 
sign. The great Bartolozzi's letters at 80, were 
miracles of firm, small, and beautiful penman* 
ship. 

Upon aiding my recollection of the picture 
by Mr. Agar's engraving from it, such actually 
seems to be the age of the person represented. 
Now out of this grows the only difficulty with 
me in regard to its being absolutely Shakspeare. 
There is one point in the portraits of our authol*, 
c»i which they are all decidedly agreed — viz. 
that he was bald. Mr. Ozias Humphry consi- 
dered the Chandos head to have been painted 
when the poet was about 43 years old. Upon 
the forehead there is no indication of hair. 
Jansen's picture was painted three years after 
this ; it has the same evidence that the hair in 
front* had perished away. Droeshout's print 
displays to us the same deficiency; and the mo- 
nument) exhibiting the latest condition of the 
poet's hair, shews that the baldness had rapidly 
increased upon him, and that the skull was very 



nearly uaolothed ; ft scanty itteawre of curls 
flowing circularly from a pmnt not far above tb^ 
ears. 

Now this miniature has a strong tuft of hair 
growing in front of the forehead, as is indeed 
very usual with persons who yet are exceedingly 
bald toward th^ temples. I think it w<ottid be 
too much to expect from us the surrender of all 
the absolute authorities to the recently offered 
caadidate. At the same time, unless I greatly 
mistake the poet's age in Sir James's, picture^ I 
cannot reconcile the £^^)earanoe in questioo 
with the other acknowledged portraits: from 
the other pictures also, I coneeive the poet's hair 
to have been darker than Hilliard has exhibited 
it. On this last point, from the tendency of all 
pictureig in oil to become lurown, no great stmis 
ought to be laid. I regret that some of the 
finer touches of Hilliard's pencil should have 
flown ; what remains, as to the drawing in of 
the features, the harmony of the whole, the 
shape of the head, and the characteristic look 
of the sitter, have nothing in them alien to the 
supposition that this may be Shakspeare. It 
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Jafff, as to this traosiffiiusuw of )l^l^ pictl}r^, t,^ 
$ir Ja^]^ hs^cf beea pleaded to give ; l^ut | t)9p(3 
I qaay without offeqce e|:press soipe ^ijpJi^j^lf- 
we|Q^^ |bat ^rn^vib l^e pqej;, ^ ffi^f |jp?p 
alpowf t ;ii|x)D ^ baft jks .of the A^on^ glo^ipg W 
his €iqm^Tyjf!^m, a|w[j[ t^^tiog ocqasi^^ljy "^^^ 
l0 ppe^ pn jl(l)f$ wbjec(;9 of pqetry, {(hqu}4 Jfj^yp 
ip^jsppi^fss^pp^ ^tl\efftic portwiit qf Shft|?r 
^pc^f^^ :aij4 P^^^X »l)pw U to he eogr^yiad; ^ 
see I^r. Pope ppbli^hlag to the worl4 i^ k^ ^f 
idling Jaioesi aod c^ipg U Sha^speare, awl 
never shew to him the tr^Mute on .w);ijbclij^ 
qiighl^eip^^quriQlyh^y/erejl^d. T^iejre jyas 9^ ^his 
i\v^^ Wo^repv^r, j^ n^^ jcbtber xeinarl^Ue ^ jlf) 
Shakspeare : Theobald had given his Shakespfiqf^g 
restored J to the in6nite annoyance of Pope^ and 
had followed his blow in 1733 by an edition of 
the poet's works. AH this must have reached Mr. 
Somervile at Edstone, for he did not die till 
July IT42* y but be neither said nor wrote (that 

should be so yftriQmi).y JfiftPWcte^. ^ili^m^^m w» *^ 

k2 
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I can find) any thing about his greatest treasure ; 
though his friend Shenstone would have luxu- 
riated in the topic, and might have given to the 
Leasowes, from such a picture, a bust that 
should surpass in accuracy, and therefore value^ 
every other decoration of the place. From the 
mere country gentleman this neglect might be 
expected ; from the justice of peace it might be 
endured ; but in the author of the Chase it is 
inconceivable and unaccountable. Surely Rural 
Sports were never before so engrossing, nor did 
the Chase ever until then, lead a poet so far 
from his natural pursuits. 

The possessor of this splendid miniature is 
thus described and lamented by his friend Shen- 
stone : 

*' Oar old Mend Somenrile is dead ! I did not imagine 



died in 1741; Dr. Johnson^ on the 14th July, 1743; Sir 
J. B. Barges, most likely to be accurately informed, tells 
Bs, that event happened in 1742. The fact appears to be, 
that he died on the 19th July, 1742, for the will was 
proved on the Srd September of that^ear. 
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I could have been go sorry a» I iliidi myielf on this oce** 
sion — ^BubUUum gumr%mu9j I can now excuse all his 
foibles ; impute them to age, and to distress of circum- 
stances : the last of these considerations wrings my yery 
soul to think on. For a man of high spirit, conscious of 
having (at least, in one production) generally pleased the 
world, to be plagued and threatened by wretches that 
are low in every sense ; to be forced to drink himself into 
pains of the body, in order to get rid of the pains of the 
mind — is a misery which I can well conceive, because I 
may, without vanity, esteem myself his equal in point of 
oeconomy, and consequently ougAj to have an eye on his 
misfortunes; for whatever the world might esteem in 
poor Somervile, I really find, upon critical enquiry, that 
I loved him for nothing so much as his flocci-nauci-nihili- 
pili-flcation of money/' — Wwrka, voLiii. p. 48. 

All this is, however, at a considerable dis* 
tanca from the worthy baronet. For hifMe^j I 
can recall him easily in his infancy^ deriving 
an enviable gratification from this presented 
portrait. So genuine a relic could not be kissed 
without Catholic devotion. Dr. Johnson has 
told us, that Cowley became irrecoverably a 
poet, from the delight he took in the perusal of 
Spenser's Faery Queen; and Sir James may 
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B^v^ dlsb beeti deVot^d id polity ftdtoi b!& i6« 
fant acquaintance with Sdakspeare, l^he great 
Critic adds-^"Such are the accidents, which, 
sometimes remembered, and perhaps sometimes 
forgotten^ produce that particular designatioo 
df ridtnd, and pi*opefnlity for notsse certain tlciencB 
df letaiplbymerit, whidh U commonly edited 0@^ 
i)iiis.*'-^iif^ 0/ Cowley^ {i, 4, 



Among the heads, which their possessors bftve 
determined to be Shakspeares, are some painted 
9s low dd^n as the reign bf Charles the fieMnid^ 
They are to be noticed, from at least the chance 
iba* thb arllsts used some true (iicture. ia their 
tftlSsM t£ fanc^ ; or tibat thejr had thb aid of Na^ 
lure (as in the anecdote of Sir TheWas Clarges) 
in the fiice of seme individtial wh^ migbl^ be 
knowh pemontily to resemble the peA. 

The first and best of this class, is the picture 

painted by jSoust, <m% as h0 himself wrote iti 

Soest. It is wisU^QQ^^ to collectors by the 

% mMsoliiito of 3itiiao^ and is a most aecompUsheel 
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cavalier exhibitidn of the great bard. Soest, in 
1^7, writes himself in his 30th year ; so that he 
was bom only one and twenty years after tfaie 
poet had sunk into the grave. When a dealer 
ig determined upon a speculation, it is oseluss to 
call his attention to dates — ^his answer is ready; 
and I cmild wish, for the credit of an able man, 
that it was not to be found in the very words of 
Peck the antiquary, when he received a portrait, 
which he absolutely knew not to be Milton— 
'' ril have a scraping from it at all events, and 
leave posterity to settle the difference." As in 
these cases artists seem to ^^ conceive, better 
than they combine," this head is reported to 
have given the style of countenance and drapery 
to the statue of Shakspeare in Poet's Corner. 
Thus, as Don Qnixote says, "the Courtiers 
bore away the honour of the Tournament," and 
Utatnpt their gallant impress every where as the 
genuine JKiakspeare. 

The return of Charles the Second, secured to 
the Royalists the enjoyment of what I must call 
their liberal and grateful propensities. It could 
be no longer the object of either sneer or censure 
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to have Shakspeare for a closet companicMi. 
Our great bard may be sincerely classed amoog 
the zealous Royalists. There are no passages 
in his works, which can become texts to the 
savage bawlers of sedition. Political principle, 
as well as literary taste, would urge a person of 
condition to seek the decoration and the charm 
of his resemblance. 

The late monarch, Charles the First, was a 
man of the most refined taste ; his pictures sup- 
plied the cabinets of Europe with some of the 
choicest specimens of art. A little before his 
wretched end, he presented to the gentleman of 
his bed-chamber, his folio of Shakspeare's works, 
the edition of 1632. It contained evidences of 
the pleasure he had taken in its perusal. To 
a Royalist, therefore, Shakspeare, in aid of his 
genius, had the efficacy that ^^ dying martyrs'' 
can impart ; and it became a duty, as wdl as a 
delight, to reprint his works^, to revive his 
playst, and bestow upon them all the embel« 

* Printed in 1684. 

t See Davenant's alterations. 
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llshm^its that had been Ifptrned in a too long 
residence in other countries. From such a feel- 
ing, the picture of the poet by Soest clearly 
originated. Simon's engraving from it was 
made about the year 1725. 

The statement as to Sir Thomas Clarges, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, I have before alluded 
to, (supra, p. 53). I have no doubt that the 
anecdote was grounded in fact; and think I 
see some strong likelihood that the picture, by 
Soest was the very portrait painted for the 
brother-in-law of Monk. It has just enough of 
Shakspeare about it, to countenance such a 
story as is there told. The only mistake wa^ in^ 
the painter's name. Jansen it could not be ; he. 
left us on the commencement of the Civil Wajc. 
Soest, in the year 1667^ was an admirable artipt^ 
and there is little doubt was the person yi^ho 
executed far him this elegant, though not quite 
faithful portrait. On the authority of Richard- 
son, Sir Thomas is said also to have been prin* 
cipally instrumental in obtaining the indemnity 
of Milton from the new goverpment. It is de- 
lightful to commemorate suoh attentions to the 
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two greatcast poeto o^our own or any other ooaa* 
try. If, therefore, I have restored a consisteiicy 
and probability to the anecdote rejected hy Mr. 
Malone, it will afford one more reason for not 
too hastily deciding against the whole of a tra«- 
dition, from one false or discrepuit ciroamststfice 
which it may contain : the errof may bd cor*^ 
reoted by soitie happy combination, and the 
statement so reformed, may add sometimes very 
important truth to the histwy of paH times* 

Mr^ Maldne, in the year 1790, thus alludes 
to the pictul^e by Soest : 

" About the year 1725^ b mezzotinto of Shakspeare 
was scraped by Simon^ said to be done from an original 
picture painted by Zoust or Soest^ then in the possession 
of T. Wright, painter, in Covent-garden. The earliest 
known picttflrfe painted by ioust in England, Vv^as done in 
1657; ^th&t, if he ever ptiijdiiecl a picture 6f Shikkipi^are, 
itftlttdt hlkV6b€«n It ctfpy. It xoxAd not h6vtoin»r h^ve 
bten ikield^ finom Davlnant's pictCite, (unless the paints 
took very great liberties), for the whole air, dress^ disposi- 
tion of the hair, &c..are different, I have lately seen a 
picture in the possession of — Douglas, Esq. at Ted- 
dington, near Twickenham, which is, I believe, the very 
picture from Which Simon's me:^5&otintt) wfts niade. Il is 
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OB canvdas, (about 24 imihes by 30)» aad scHliewbat 
jsmadter than the lile.''-^fi(AaAi}9eare, vol. i. p. 127. 

Nbt vet^ loi^ «ii6oe;, the proprietor felt in- 
ilined to sell this picture, if he could obtaiti 
100 guifaeas for it ; and Mr. Sotfaeby^ I remem-' 
bsr^ put it itttd me df his catalogdes. He ^f« 
l^red with Mr. Malone as to its size, oalltdg it 
a banvass, 20 inches by 16. He adds, '' This 
finei and exti^emeiy interesting porttait has been 
m the possession of the family of tlv^ t)rtSMbt 
propi^ietor for upwards of a centary,^' Now 
fiimini's print eitpresses, that it is diAie fronl a 
eapital picture ill the l^oUeotion of Tj Wrfgbt^ 
paittter, in Govent^gardeB* Blit not to bind 
the auctioneer to retoncile dates, I diibr ett^ 
tirely wilh Mr. Mafebe on thiH subject, lAd 
consider iSiiBcm's print (o hbve been taked ^mn 
aridtlm^ and Tery diifiiirent original. . 

Mn Dou^as's picture Was for a consid(srabt|y 
time, in Mr* Tripbook'e potaession^ where I ite^ 
queAtly iaspeited it; and assuredly iui tnefils 
Hmbt be i^ipradated wttbadt iBfei^ence to SiavoA'a 
engraving. The pictute was very ^^ifeing 
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delicately painted ; but it had none of the free- 
dom and spirit to be found in the print, which 
indicates an original not at all inferior to one 
of the finest heads of Vandyke : and indeed, frdm 
that great master, Soest has evidently borrowed 
the air of the bead, and the beautiful dispo- 
sition of the hair. The real original of Simon's 
print is probably at the country residence of one 
of our nobility, and may there be esteemed a 
genuine picture of the poet. The anecdote 
which I have combined with it, on what I con- 
ceive to be reasonable ground, communicates a 
value to Soest's picture, which before was in 
great doubt; I mean that, though it never 
could be painted from Shakspeare, it was cer- 
tainly painted a« him, and unites a most de- 
cided resemblance of the man, with a very 
grace&l and masterly power of the pencil. 

If I could bring myself to infringe upon the 
principle laid down, to engrave only such as 
were considered authentic portraits, this head 
should^ accompany the series; because, from 
whomsoever got, in the general character it has 
much of Shakspeare ; and no difficulty whatever 
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U felt by me in asserting, that the sitter must 
have borne a very peculiar and enviable re* 
semblance to the great dramatic poet of Eng- 
land. 

The zeal of Sir Thomas Clarges, and the 
pencil of Soest, having thus supplied us with a 
cavalier representation of Shakspeare, the be- 
ginning of the present century called us to aq 
inspection of what may be called, with equal 
justice> B, puritan exhibition of the poet — 

^^ Like a mildew'd ear, 

" Blasting his wholesome brother/' 

In Middle Scotland-yard there resided, a few 
^ears back, a bookseller, named Machel Stace. 
Whether his residence was matter of conveni- 
ence or taste, I know not ; but he was a good 
deal frequented for the literature of the good old 
iimeSy and supplied many of the discontented 
spirits of our own with the republican doctrines 
and fanatical religion of the rebellion. His 
visitors might kindle their enthusiasm by a 
hasty glance at the scene of the great ^^ crown- 
ing mercy" adjoining, where the last sacrifice, 
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the head of that gentlemaniy monavch, Charletf 
the First/ was offered up to the grim idol^ a 
Commonwealth. 

^ And that two-handed engine at the door^ 

'^ Stood ready to smite once> and smite no more." 

In addition to his books, Stace occasionaliy 
solicited attentioo to some fine portraits of tkp 
period to which I have ra particularly aMnded. 
One of theip was a likeness of the Pisotector, by 
Walker, and eminently characteristic of that 
successful usurper. The tendency of tjne saints 
to this quarter of the town, at length sent in a 
[MQture, whiflb suggested to ow hodkfi^lffl a 
taiher pr4^Iume Aitcibqiion ; and tb^ mkkwwf^ 
saiat WB» con^erfaKd into th^ |A»yer Shalf^pefir^. 

Tke artist, whoeyer he was, has in so«fie 
degme ioutalied Abe costiuae ^ind attitHd^ of 
Soest's judure; and perbapi A^e cQunt^rS^^ 
badly drawn «s it m, migiit he taJsen for the 
original &om wbieh fSimoq ^engraved, by one 
knowing no mom ^of urt ihaii fitace .did. fint m 
timth, the gvei^t artist bad nothing wHrnt^vewtiOt 
do with it. The bead is tb^wn back« 4umI tise 
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shoulders are ungracefully round. The eye^ 
are oonisidembly too large. The hftir^ instea4 
of the beautiful and picturesqve dbpo&iUoa 
whifsh Soest studied in the worJb? of Hubeqs 
and Vandyke, is hea^^ily cumbered into a d^iii 
mass ; and the beai d is treated in the uMm 
tasteless aad &oatical style. The dQi)bl?l;9 witin 
its couf^tle^ss row of buttons, is the o^ly pqint of 
resemblance in the two pictures. But iu the 
faces of these, I had almost said political rivalsi 
may be accurately traced the opposite charap^ 
teristics of the poet and the puritan. 

Stace had it engraved in 1811 by Rc^rt 
Cooper, in a very coarse manner, and had the 
audacity to write under it the nawe of Shak- 
speare* B^t I leave it in thi« state of uUer 
rejeption, to find soqiie other i;id<ii6, whiioh it 
may not totally disgrace. Hitherto, the iaqqied 
pprtraito of the ^reat poet bai^e beio found to 
follow an acknowledged resemblance of him ; 
indeed it was a look more or less of the arohei- 
tjpe, that led to tJbe si^pposition so flattering 
to the {ureprietors. But a period was ahsrtly to 
arrive, when^ihe avarice of ibe ^altf^ seoonded 
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]igii|t)i0r«pencil of the artist, was to deride alt 
8|^ comparison, and unbloshingly affirm, heads 
as, dull as utter absence of thought could make 
them, to be unquestionable originals of fancy's 
l^vourite child. I am told, that the great fist- 
bricator of these impositions is the grandson of 
9g artist of indisputable excellence. I learn too, 
that misfortune suggested this sad remedy for 
indigence. For his necessities, if they are not the 
result of vice, he may be the object of our sym- 
pathy; but the application that executes a fraud, 
ixij^ht produce a genuine work, and it is no 
light or laughing matter ^o practise even inge- 
i^ous deception. Some pictures of this class, 
it has been my good or bad fortune to examine : 
^ey have taught me a guarded distrust of all 
l^traits without pedigree. It is indeed so 
qd^kely that the modest Shakspeare should 
h»|(^ sat often for his picture, that though, as 
ig th^ case of his friend Ben Jonson, there were 
t^jr^^h us many pictures of him, we yet should 
jSni} ^them duplicates of one or two originals, and 
coB|es made several years after the poet's death. 
i pu | |^ certainly myself disdain to be very 
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minute in recording the tricks of itnpMtmrs ; bof 
I have been supplied unexpectedly with a copi- 
ous detail on this subject^ and will therefore 
devote a few pages to the ludicrous aiid impu- 
dent forgeries, which have been purchased at 
great prices, and probably, fdse as they are, 
excite or keep up the enthusiasm for Shak- 
speare. 



One of the most fortunate, among the acci* 
dental Shakspeares, was the head bought by 
Mr. Dunford, a printseller in Great Newport- 
street, about the end of the year 1814. A 
writer in a Sunday newspaper had styled this a 
portrait by Zucchero: it was however most 
clearly pointed out, that the poet never could 
have sat to that artist at all, as the reader will 
have already seen in my examination of Mr. 
Cosway's picture, which was decidedly a head 
by Ziicchero, to whose manner, Mr. Dunfoid's 
picture bears not the slightest resembiaace. 
Mr. Dunford, in a very modest letter to the 
editor of the Champion, admitted tlie i 
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•AcripUcm ci his picture to Z^colMrps whLo|ii 
it appeared, waa the opinioa o£ a feieod,. aod 
Bever bad b«en hi^ owcu This letter was dated 
the 3d of January, 181^. 

Isaw the portrait ooiysftlf at Mr* Dunford's^ 
and from time to time heard various coDJecturea, 
and coce; a traditioo, which wa^^ 9md to h^yck 
travelled up from Oxford, that in some College 
or other of that '^Mother of famous Wits/' it had 
been a fact well known, that Mark Garrard had 
at some time or other painted Shakspeare. 
Now this was decidedly a better guess than the 
other, and only assumed that, as he mig[htha.y9 
painted the poet, he absolutely did paint him^ 
and thea that there was every probability this 
was the very head, about which the stofy frqm 
Qjcford so opportunely arrived. 

Garrard's processions of the great Queen ar^ 
w^]il.]cnown to collectors; and Vertue^Jlias. ex« 
patiated upon the uncommon.fideUty pf ^v^^ l^iii, 
small portraits, in these jngpnioji^. fpc^i'^.jfif 
the character of past tim^s. .^.b^^d^ ^tth^^fqfi5|,, 
Ufe-size, by so faithful an artii^t^.wQu]i^^M^e^(|, 



Uv'd/' apd the highest s^tisfaetioa be demiid'W 
us from 1^ sourCQ so little questionable. Bub, i^ 
the first place, the Oxford tradition sotneho^ 
jfoottldered / a^way ; nobody eould demonstrate' 
that Garrard was even the paiqter of the pic<» 
tare ; and the head was. decidedly unltke thd 
general expression of Shp^I^speare ; and^ at an' 
^e Yvhen he hs^d cert^ly a bald fronts eibi-^' 
hHeA him with a lu3:uriant crop of black likiiff 
as low as it ever comes upon elevated fbre-^' 
h^a4s. ' '^' 

Mr. Dunford ^s^dred the public, in his ktteiy 
th&t he saw in this portrait a likeness to Droe« 
ghout'^ ptint. I have compared them carefall;^;^^ 
and am a0*aid the resemblance is of the kmd^ 
4iscov^r^() by FlueUen between Macedon ahct' 
l^oiupovth. Whev^ t^e imagination embraces 
% fftiKuiritc^ object^ it endows it easily with all 
^ Qieisit^ it desires to find* Although nothin|^ 
f fM^ be ippfe Qbyieu*^ than the maturii^ of this ' 
peij^^ij, it wm .deWJ^d yowig by its atfibirei^s/ 
t^^.th# tkmt mighfc seetii reasonable t thoii^ 
tij^texpre^^f) w^.glfisfil^iiy ie^Y^ taBtWnfiesis, "% 
was thought perf«e«ly ttf whibKfiii^^bri^feif 1? 

L 2 
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the SODS of men; and it has I think been bought 
at a price which far exceeded the sum paid for 
the folio collection of his immortal productions, 
when put in the happiest condition by the zeal 
of Mr. Kemble. 

It was twice engraved, once the si2e of life, 
in 181 5, by Turner, in mezzotinto;.and really 
that most able artist^sunk under so portentous a 
task: and a second time, the year following, 
in the line manner, by Sharp, who on a smaller 
scale has preserved the repulsive character of 
the original, Jn a style whose neatness will 
always command the attention of the connois- 
seur. But in a word, the head is neither Shak- 
speAre, nor any other poet; it is that of a grave 
calculating man of the world, shrewd in the 
perception of his interest, and little subject to 
the soft or the liberal affections ; the expression 
of the mouth in particular, is decisive as to the 
tamper of the man. If such a person in an evil 
hour became a sovereign, his attendants must 
immediately assume the characteristic of their 



master, and the court of King Cy^beiine wouM 
DO renew^a la all its onhappmess. 
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You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers ; 
Still seem as does the king's. 



A few years have elapsed, since Mr. Brocke- 
don, a respectable artist, shewed me in his 
painting-room a rather elaborate performance, 
in which our poet was delineated upon a losenge, 
which was borne aloft by an eagle. This, as a 
work of fancy, I can have no objection to. The 
apotheosis of a poet, or a saint, for the nonce^ 
converted into one, may be received on its own 
merits, and find a welcome as a designed tri- 
bute of affection or reverence for Shakspeare ; 
but nobody surely can be so ignorant of his 
character, as to suppose he would himself concur 
in so vain a mode of delivering his likeness to 
Dosterity. After all, our poet in the claws of 
this allegorical eagle, too ludicrously renainded 
tbe^sRectator of Gulliver in his cabinet, when 
the same .bird, enlarged to the scale of Brob- 



'^KD^y bore him in.triumpd^ away from the 
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tender' cafe of Glumdalclitch. To this high 
flight of the great fabricator, to whom I have 
formerly alluded, were appended verses such as 
the occasion demanded, but which trusted en- 
tirely to their orthography for success, the 
writer of them having no knowledge whatever 
t>f o^r ancient diction. 



Among the pitiable absurdities which have 
jdidoronovred the cause of Sfaakspeare, the mo(^ 
ridYcalbos is clearly his exhibition upon thfe 
bakeb or mahogany lid of a pair of bellows. I 
.presume to call this the *^ brightest invention *'tt 
to him who po^essed a musb of firk. ^^To 
what base uses may we return/' However, 
some liitle apology is included in the anecdote 
which attended the picture, namely, that this 
%itensil had decorated the chamber of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, under a hasty impatience "fiAr 
warmth, the eiiigy of the poet might have 
isometimes been pressed by her royal hands. 
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This tspecuktioti k said to 4iave Men once d(^-* 
tected by a picture cleaner of l^aris, who re* 
Inored the high forehead and mustaclhes, whiith 
denoted the poet, and discovered the more ap« 
propriate fn^kdheaA of an old iady. However, 
the fair decoration of the bellows soon became^ 
as before, a femme comerte; and the restored 
head of Shakspeare is now in the possession c^ 
Mr. Tahda, who has bestowed a «pleaidid caw 
npon this unique pictnre of the Bard, which 
after all may have a strong<sr resemblance (o 
Shakspeare, than the Hamlet, the Macbeth, and 
the Lear of Ducis, bear to the origindi plays so 
den<miinated. i cannot stoop to the inseltbii 
of the legends and epistles with which tkesa 
spurious ynut^meriesam visually attended: tfaej^ 
are impudently signed Ben Joason, or Potna, 
or Pystolle ; for the knowtedge ^ these &;bri^ 
oi^ors is very slender indeed as to the cotempo* 

^IffH^s who might hiEtve been esipected to honoiit 

.hjj». 

joi ?^^ ^'•.^'^y ^^ ^ improper here to Femitid 

y^j ^]^^ H ««i^ tlu^gs, Ifcat there is v«y 
I Wpo^ of any distinguished attention 
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sfabwn by the great Queen to her dramatic 
poet. The whole of it is reduced to a tradition, 
that she was greatly delighted with the charac- 
ter of Falstaff in the two parts of Henry the 
Fourth, and commanded the poet to exhibit the 
Fat Knight in love, which produced the comedy 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor: but this ?vent 
occurred late indeed in the life of the Queen : a 
time of disaffection and treachery, of loneliness 
and sorrow, had arrived, and she had neither 
health nor spirits to devote to even refined 
amusements. 

. The MIGHTY SPIRIT of the NORTH, whom I 
mention to honour, must be read with some 
caution by the rising generation. In his per- 
haps greatest work, Kenilwarthy he has com- 
mitted grievous anachronisms, which must have 
proceeded solely from his wish to make the 
present court of the Queen rich in all the talents 
^ her reign. She is made to address Lord 
Southampton as the patron of Shakspeare, when 
|]i^t: |K4:dema^ was a child in arms, and the 
{^((.fllimself. apqpirlng his ^' small Latin and 
to9^jr^k/]{M^^jC3^V^'"^ ^^ Stratford. 
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She alludes to his Tempest, which was Wi^ 
produced till ten years after her decease, and! 
recites at leogUi from some of his latest pro-^^ 
ductioos, which were reserved for the subjects 
of her successor. Perhaps I may wish, that onr 
such an occasion the liberty had not been taken. 
Romance may , fitly sup*p[j^ the private or do- 
mestic incidents to which History cannot stoop ; 
but the less invasion she makes upon established 
chronology the better, because no grounds being 
afforded for detection, her whole creation then 
passes upon the fancy, uncorrected by the me- 
mory. "iJeen n'est beau que le vraiJ" 

After the frankness of the preceding remark, 
I hope I may be allowed to add my feeble 
tribute of admiration to a genius not equalled 
since the days of Shakspeare. In the novel to 
which I have referred, the character of Eliza- 
beth is exhibited in so bold and masterly a 
manner, that even the Queen Katherine of 
Shakspeare is not superior, at her trial, to the 
daughter of her rival, when overwhelming the 
perfidy of Leicester by her "lion port" and in- 
dignant reproaches. I rejoice certainly that so 
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great and fertile a sMrce ^f iQstraction and de4 
light is reserved for tny oven times : but I can 
yet regret, that sach a novelist did not ^st in 
the days of Shakspeare ; who, from tales which 
he could so easily have conwrted to the purposes 
of the stage, might have added even new fea-* 
tures to his own vast range of dramatic ex^ 
cellence. 






THE POETIC CHARACTER 

Of- 

SHAKSPEARfi. 



Having tbas laid before my readers the 
evidence for the atithentTcity of certain poftmflto 
<of out great Bard^ and by the nrost perfect 
eiig«a\4ngs made them acquainted \vith hti» 
person, it veems to be only completing ikte pic^ 
ture, to a^ the truest portrait that e^sts iJ[ 
his power as a poet. The verses which feHow, 
have been hitherto but slightly noticed by the 
critics upon Shaksfieare, with the lesception of 
Dr. Drake, who quotes from them incidentally, 
when describing the pecuHsir influence 6f his 
mind upon our national drama. 

They first appeared in the folio 1632, and are 
subscribed '^The friendly admirer of his En- 
dowments,^ I. M.S. It should seem that thej 
were not cohiposed ^hen the cblleclion of Shiak- 
speare's plays first appeared hi 162S, and^ they 
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may have been written in noble competition 
with the splendid tribute of Ben Jonson in that 
volume. The line taken by the latter poet is 
essentially different from Uiat of the former. 
Jonson's is a rich and affectionate tribute of 
praise. The ^^ friendly admirer" gives a graphic 
delineation of his genius, so copious that no-i 
thing can be added, so exact that nothing can 
be questioned, diminished, or extended. This 
too in a vein of poetry often sublime, always 
fanciful and figurative — elegant in the com-- 
position of its terms, and flowing majestically 
through verses refined in their cadence, and 
variable in their pauses : 

Untwisting all the chains that tye 
The hidden soul of harmony. . 

Whether the original printer of them knew 
ihe author, it were now useless to inquire : the 
editor of the succeeding folio in 1664^ exhibits 
Che signature J. M. S. as I think, without mean- 
ing any correction by the letter substituted, 
biit as supposing them equivalent^ and to be 
iaWferently put fe &^*ilfief?"V1^ SP 
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two and thirty years was not likely to afford 
any information on the subject; — ^the author 
and he were most probably of different ages. 
But this substitution of J. in the signature for L 
contributed perhaps to the gross error com- 
mitted by Mr. Malone, and sanctioned by Mr. 
Steevens. Mr. Malone says, probably Jasper 
Mayne, Student. Now Jasper Mayne most 
certainly had been a student^ but at the pub- 
lication of the folio had his Master's Degree. 
Mayne, besides, was the author of many com- 
mendatory poems, but did not shroud himself 
under initials. I think no instance can be 
found, after a signature, of an S. in the $ame 
character, standing for student or any other 
designation : — the word would be abbreviated, 
or printed out in a smaller type, usually Italic. 
But it were idle to press longer upon this most 
idle attribution of the verses : Jasper Mayiie 
was utterly unequal to their composition. The 
reader may satisfy himself on this fact> by pe^ 
rusing his eulogies on Fletcher^ on Jonson^ a^(| 
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Ardent »dmiratioD, and i» whose praise be ex^ 
hausted bia very common store of poetical pa*^ 
negyrie: his Gommendation is vulgar, and his 
fietvourite illustration i& the varied beverage of 
conviviality. He becomes maudlin between 
wine and beer, and flows in such a stream as 
the following. As well might the vigorooa 
frattie of Falconbridge have been expected from 
old Sir Robert, as this grand production from 
Mayne*. Thus he salutes Dr. Donne : 

Here light your Muse, you that doe only thinke ' 
And write, and are just Poets, as you drink6 ; 
' In Whose weake fancies wit doth ebbe aiid flow, ' 
' lost aa your reckoain^ rise, that we may know - 
Je youc whole carriage of your worbe, Itet hei© 
Tim fla^b yau wrote^ ii» wii|?i and %}» ix^ (^cve ; > 

Thii i$ to tapp your Mq^^ which ri^nui^ ^^ngf^ * 

Writes flat, and takes our eare not half so strong ; 
Poore suburb wits, who, if you want your cup, 
' Or if & Lord recover, are bio wne up. 

' DONNE'S POEMS, ED, 1650. ' 

Mayne too was a boy whea Shabspew© di^ ', 
and. I cannot but Uiink that th^ teriws, "frwfidjj^ 
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admirer of hia endowments/' imply ajp^rsatta/ 
acquaintance with the poet. 



There are not wanting" some coincidences of 
thought and style, which render it within 
possibility that Marston might have written 
the poem in question. Marston too was, strictly 
speaking, tke cotemporary of Shakspeare, and 
no doubt was a ^^ friendly admirer" of that 
master spirit of his age. I am thoroughly 
aware of the tumid character c^ hk Muse, and 
entirely agree with Mr. Gifibrd, in his admi« 
rable note on the poetical character of Marston 
in the Poetaster (see his edition of Ben Jon- 
son's Works). But that exact, critic candidly 
admits, that somQ Qf hi$r writing&arerfrQ&frQm 
the bloated estniivaga96o stjgmatiwd by Jw- 
son ; apd if the pill adminiistered hy Horaee had 
taken full effect, it might have lowered him to 
the rational temperature of the present poem. 
But be hm deprived bm tf tba pk^aura of asts^b- 
ifig^ it ito himi b}^i<ha mm»^ foUqwii^^, yvhkh 
were his real tribute to Shakspeare : 
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TO THE MEMORY OF M. W. SHAKSPEARE. 

We wondred (Shakespeare) that thou went'st so soone 

From the world's stage to the grave's tyring-roome. 

We thought thee dead^ but this thy printed worth. 

Tells thy spectators^ that thou went'st but forth 

To enter with applause. An actor's art, 

Can dye^ and live, to act a second part. 

That's but an exit of mortality ; 

This a re-entrance to a plaudite. 

I.M. 

' Perlmps no doubt will exist that Marstoa 
wrote this poor stuffy whea the following tribute 
to Dn Donne is attentively, cmisidered : 

HEXASTICHON BIBLIOPOLiB. 

I see in his last preach't and printed booke. 

His picture in a sheet ; in Paul's I looke. 

And see his statue in a sheet of stone^ 

- And sure his body in the grave hath one : 

Those sheets present him dead> these if you buy. 

You have him living to eternity. 

Jo. Mar. 

His taste led him to the conceited in compo- 
sition, and miserable conceit is all he has 
bestowed upon these two great men. 
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Mr.QodviriD, m his Lives of Milton's Nephews, 
just slightly throws out a query, after highly 
praising the verses — ^^^s it possible that I. M. S. 
should be John Milton , Senior?'' The son had 
sent '^ an Epitaph on the admirable Dramaticlce 
Poet, W. Shakespeare, written in 1630.'— Did 
the father shew himself the superior poet, by 
transmitting verses at the same time, in a style 
^'more worthy of his merits, and with more 
fervent enthusiasm than any succeeding pane- 
gyrist of Shakspeare has ever reached?" 

I lately conversed with Mr. Godwin upon 
the subject, and he observed to me, that he 
had thrown out his query without much revolv- 
ing it in his mind, and certainly without any 
reliance upon it: but one conclusion he readily 
came to, that they were verses, which could only 
proceed from one long practised in poetical com- 
position: — no occasional writer ever breathed 
such strains. I happened to recollect that Mil- 
ton, the son, had discriminated as to the powers 
bestowed upon bis father and himself; and 
pointed out to my old friend the following pas- 
sage in the Latin verses ad patrem. 

M 
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Nee tu perge^ precor, sacras contemnefe Musas, 
Nee vanas inopesque puta, qaarum ipse peritus 
Mtinere, mille sonos numeros cotnponis ad aptos, 
Millibus et vocem modulis variare canoram 
Doetus, Arionii merito sis nominis hseres. 
Nunc tibi quid mirum, si me genuisse poetam 
Contigerit^ charo si tarn prope sanguine juncti, 
Cognatas artes, studiomque affine sequamur? 
Ipse vplens Phoebus se dispertire duobus^ 
Altera dona mihi^ dedit altera dona parenti ; 
Dividuumque Deum, genitorque puerque^ tenemus. 

Cowper has given the sense of Milton ^a lines, 
but the music of his own is not extraordinary. 

Nor thou persist^ I pray thee^ still to slight 

The sacred Nine^ and to imagine vain 

And useless pow'rs^ by whom inspir'd^ thyself 

Art skilful to associate verse with airs 

Harmonious, and to give the human voice 

A thousand modulations, heir by right 

Indisputable of Arion's fame. 

Now say» what wonder is it, if a son 

Of thine delight in verse, if so coi\join'd 

In close affinity, we sympathize. 

In social arts, and kindred studies sweet ? 

Such distribution of himself to us 

Was Phoebus' choice ; thou hast thy gift> and I 
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Min^ alio, sad between van we reeeiVej 
Father and Son, the whole inspiring Qod. 

Thii? quotation geeined tb dispose ^ecidiVely 
of the pleasing hi At Mrl Godwin hiid thrown 
oiit for consideration. Beside that^ I think the 
mode of thfe sU^^sbriptton as vltil'M !^erii6t^ rn its 
thiktl'letter a^ Student That S, shbiird be the 
sirname, implies t Wo etiH^tiah nsCm'es ; aiidlthiiJ 
ifs^lf iii^0idk dh ' i^inkhoW poeV, equal t6 tHe 
^Veitesf eiforts^ \*itK' a peculiarity ^o rare iii 
ifilat age a.i two baptiiiniat naniies. I jiisf tec6U 
Te6y ode ^xairted^ in^ivid'uar in tfiat penod, so 
distinguishedi — the Lady vehetia Anastasia 
i^ig'^yj Sir Kenelm'^s yvi^. The instances aire 
very few indeed^: they were no\;ed down in the 
controversy as to one William Henry Ireland, 
who was stated to have saved the Swan of 
Avon from a watery death in the river Thames. 
(See Mr. Malone's Vindication, and Mr. Chal- 
mers's Apology). 

Thus, therefore, we have arrived to something 
like certainty, that I. M. S. is not to be taken for 
either Jasper Mayne, Student, or John Marston, 
either Student or Satirist; the word Student 

M 2 
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would hMe been printed at length, or at least 
the letters iSShM^;— 

But fiHajne either wrote his name fairly out 
on these occasions, or his contribution, as in 
the case of Dr. Donne, is stated to be that of 
Mr. Mayne, of Christ-church, Oxford. Having 
thus disposed of the three most likely attribu- 
tions, I shall keep the reader no longer from the 
verses themselves, to which I have added a few 
illustrations, because I look upon the poem to 
be yet really unconsidered, and in a strain 
sometimes peculiar, and for the most part un<- 
familiar, Uiough in a few instances it might be 
supposed to have suggested some of the most 
sounding lines of modem panegyric. 



ON 

WORTHY MASTER SHAKESPEARE, 

AND HIS POEMS. 

A BUND reflectiog' ages past, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear. 
Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colours, just extent: 
To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates, 
Rowl back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lye 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality : 

(1) ^mtiitfreaectiiiga^«fjMuf<--OriaSliakipeare'iow&laBgQafl^ ' 
'< A glass that featiir'd them." 

(S) Upon the czpmstion, **iminm hasty itee," Mr. Stterws re- 
minds tis of the line of Dr. Johnsoii : 

** And pantiqg Time tott'd after him in ▼■»." 

But in Bondnca, Fletcher has given ns a doser parallel : 

" I have seen the^e Britons, whom yon magnify, 
** Run, as they woidd have outran Time." 

(8) Great heapt qf ruuuut mortaUty^-^hk the Diad of Homer, hy 
Chapman, we find, 

<* Where nuaoos death made prize of eveiy fimb." 
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Ib that deep dusky dung'eoo^ to disc^n 

A royal ghost from churls; by art to learn 10 

The physiognomy of shades^ and give 

Themfiiiddep birth^ ^ond^riog how oft tbe^ tive ; 

What story coldly tells, what poets feign 

At second hand, and picture without brain. 

Senseless and soul-less shews: To give a stage, — 

Ample, and true with life, — ^voioe, action> age. 

As Plato* s yev> an,d jaew scene of the world. 

Them unto us, or ns to them had huriM : 

(10) A royal ghott from ekmU^To catch the spirit of d^a^actcfl 
being so perfectly, as to inform the dead with their old feelings and 
language, and discriminate all conditions with t^e ^xactnes9 of phy- 
•iognomy : to make eren kings his subjecU in his historical dramas, 
and raise our ancient sovereigns from their hearse, to act eternally the 
copc^v^ed-j^refua o/ their amUtion. "Jhfi grand aii41o]acUr tone of 
Clio" seems to have peculiar chanQS for this poet— he obviously pre- 
fers the historical plays of our author; and if he leaves us to regret 
any tkaag in his compoddon, it is, Ahal he )ias not niore Ailly ocpati^ed 
apon the wonders of Shakspeare'sroMNctf]^. 

(17) As Plato*s year — An aUnsion to that completed revolution, when 
not only the heavenly bodies would be returned to their primary posi- 
tions, but similar bnngs be agva prodwsed 1^ ideotifial ogofigaralions 
of the planets. The avUwr mi^t gj^nce at )khe foUowipg passage of 
hord Bacon : 

«The vicissitude or mutations in the superior globe are no fit matter 
for this present argument. It may be, Plaio*s great year, if the world 
/should last so long, xould have some effect, not in the renewing the 
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To raiitt our ancieniaovereigiM from tlieir heme, 

Make kings his subjects ; by exchanging' verse 20 

Enlive their pale trunks, that the present age 

Joys in their joy and trembles at their rage: 

Yet so to temper passion^ that our ears 

Take pleasure in their pain, and eyes in tears 



state of like individuals, (for tbat is the fume of those, that conceiTe 
the celestial bodies have more accurate influences upon these things 
below, than indeed they have); but— in gross,"— lord bacon's essays, 
p. 332, ed. 1639. 

(21) Eqiive tAnr pale trunkt-^Fov enliven. The verb is not very 
commonly so exhibited, but I find it in that accurate poet Ben Joasob- 
See his Elegy on the Lady Jane Pawlet. 

*' What she did here, by great example, weU, 

** T'inlive posterity, her fame may tell." 

works, vol.ix. p. 55. 

(22) Joys in their Joy — Comes upon the modem ear, as though 
remembered in Dryden, or Dr. Johnson's famous prologue for Garrick's 
theatre. 

(23) Tet S9 to temper )9«»«toi».— That amiable man, Shirley, when 
writing in 1647, his address to the reader for the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, has something in prose extremely ^e this passage. **Thou 
shaltmeet, almost in every leaf, a soft purling passion, or spring of 
sorrow, so powerfiilly wrought high by the tears of innocence and 
■wronged lovers, it shall persuade thy eyes to weep into the stream, and 
yet smile when they contribute to their own ruins." 
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Both weep and smile; fearful at plots so 8ad> 

Then laughing at our fear ; abus'd, and glad 

To be abus'd ; affected with that truth 

Which we perceiye is false, pleasM in that ruth 

At which we start, and, by elaborate play, 

Tortur'd and tickl'd; by a crab-like way 30 

Time past made pastime, and in ugly sort 

Disgorging up his ravin for our sport: 

While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne, 

Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by secret engines ; now to move 
A chilling pity, then a rigorous love ; 
To strike up and stroak down, both jpy and ire ; 
To steer the affections ; and by heavenly fire 
Mold us anew, stoln from ourselves : 



There are in tbe same address a few more ezpresuoas, which seem to 
echo other passages in this most eloquent poem, e. g. ** landing yooxself 
at last grown insensibly the very same person you read," is in fact, 
« mold us anew, stol'n from ourselves." So, << Fall on a scene of love, 
peruse a scene of manly rage, and you would swear they cannot be 
e^tpreat by the same hands, but both are so ezceUently wrought, you 
must confess none Uu the same hapds could work them^" has its de^r 
prototype also, and appears in the poem from verse 35 to verse 41 
indnsire. 

(39) Mold U8 an^to.-^Such is the punctuation in the folio 1632. 
*' Stol'n from ourselves " begins a new sentence ; and a break after the 
word ourselcesy indicates thst ^the linie, and more than the tine, was 
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This, — ^and much more, which cannot be exprest 40 
But by himself, his tongue, and his own breast, — 
Was Shakespeare 8 freehold ; which his cunning brain 
Improved, by favour of the nine-fold train ; — 
The buskin'd muse, the comick queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 



left imperfect. But with the subaudition we being, (so naturaUjr in- 
serted), '^Btol'n from ourselves " conducts the poet's task with digmt^ 
and solemnity to its dose. And this is the true reason why neither the 
couplet nor the line were finished : it certainly deceived the printer. 

(44) The hukin*d imcM— -Perhaps, as Don Quixote has it, since the 
Hnses were Muses, and Apollo ApoUo, the tuneful Nine were never 
BO briefly and beautifnUy enumerated. I shall just name them in the 
order I think assigned to them by the poet. Melpomene, Thalia^ Gio, 
Erato and Terpsichore, Euterpe, Calliope, Polyhynudt, Uraoia. 

After the word Calliope, *' whose speaking silence daunts," mighty 
as it stood in the original, be thought to refer to that Muse, as the 
antecedent to the relative wkote: I have therefore, for deamess, oon* 
tinned the insertion of Mr.CapeU's harmless pronoon, she ; because it 
makes it more obvious that another Muse was intended. The poet, 
having by punctuation separated Calliope from what followed, reflected 
the pronoun of the last line upon the fomur, and avoided a repetition 
too dose perluq[i6 to satisfy Ins ear. 

(The Muse) '*whose speaking sUence daunts, 

" And she whose pnuse the heavenly body chaunts." 

^oAui^ silence— 

**SUeHce that spoke, and eloquence of eyes." 

POPB'S homer. 8TE£VENS. . 
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And nimbler foot of the melodious pair. 
The silver-voic'd lady, the most four 
CaUiope, fils$ whose speaking silence daunts. 
And she whose praise the heavenly body chants. 

These jointly woo'd him, envying one another ; MO 
Obeyed by all as spouse, hot lov'd as brother ; — 
And wrought a curious robe, of sable grave. 
Fresh green, and pleasant yellow, red most brave. 
And constant blue, rich purple, guiltless white. 
The lowly russet, and the scarlet bright : 
Branched and embroidered like the painted spring ; 
Each leaf match'd with a flower, and each string 
Of golden wire, each line of silk : there run 
Italian works, whose thread the sisters spun ; 

(52) ^nd wrought a furwu ro6€^— Fancifiill^ sbadoinDg the variow 
conditions of Ufe, from the ^lendid purple of miyesty, and the martial 
r/td^ tp t^e guiltless white of maiden innocence, and the lowly ruttet 
of Jthe contented viUager. 

(59) /talim works^9e whose judgment dictated so perfect an 
cftl^mfite of th» poiwsers pi Sluiksp^re^ could not bntmark particnlsrly, 
in tiliif ridi eoAmdi&ij, tl»e yaiiopi^ subjects 4T»wn from Italian 
sources. The couplet which foUows, pm vei^ siipppse taken ftom 
the *' Bower of Bliss," or <'the Gardens of Armida," or from the 
very Muse of Paradise to have announced the epic grandeur foid sweet* 
jiess of Milton: 

'* And there did si^g;, or leem to sing, the choice 
^* Birds of a foreign note and varioujs voice." 
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And there did.siag^ or ^eexn Xo.$ixig, the Q^oic0 HO 

Birds of a foreiga note and varipus voice : 
Here hafigs fi ]&:ossy .rock ; there plays a feir 
^t chiding fojmtaJlD, purled : nottheair. 
Nor clouds, nor thunder, but were living drawn ; 
Not out of common tiffany or lawn, 
But 44ke materials, which the Muses know. 
And only know the countries where they grow. 
Now,, when they could no longer him enjoy, 
in mortal garjopents pent, — ^Deatb may destroy. 
They «ay, his body ; but bis verse shall live. Tip 

And more than nature takes our hands shall give : 
In a less volume, but more strongly bounds 
Shakespeare shall breath and speak ; with laurel crown'd, 

(63) Foantainy purUd—^thhX is, as I eoaorire, pourfiU^ purfled, 
purled, edged^ wr bordered. We an not, I imagine, to suppose it 
alUed to our modem term purling, Uniter fluere, murmurares because 
the rerb plays is governed by this hxe but chiding fountain. Purled 
cannot be the past tense of the verb, in construction with the present 
tense plays; — ^it must therefore be the past participle ; and the poet 
intended to say, that the fountain, and its edge or border, were em- 
hroidaved alike in the fine mnteiials known only to the Muses. 

Ii^ /C!aTen4|sh'8 life of Wolsey, we have the foUowmg passnge : *' A 
foot-cloth, and traps of crimson yelyet upon velret, purled with gold." 

(66) JBut fine materials^-Ferhspa the whole C0]|[ip9ss of Sngliyh 
poetry does not contain a more harmonious couplet than the present. 
The ear is quiie delighted with the full effect of the almost triple rhyme, 
which lingers out its sweetness so unexpectedly. 
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Which nev«r fades ; fed with ambrosian meat; 

In a well-lined vesture^ rich and neat: — 

So with this robe they cloath him, bid him wear it ; 

For time shall nev^r stain, nor envy tear it. 77 

The friendly Admirer of his Endowments, 

I. M.S. 

(74) jimbroiian mea^-Such is this writer's adjective; not am- 
broaa/, nor unbronac^ I may observe, in pasung, that we find a 
great writer of that time, George Chapman, using the same word ia 
his Homer— '^ambrosian night." Folio 1616, p. 169. I just recollect 
that the expression, *' and his own breast," in verse 41, for poetic power, 
is also illostrated by that poet— 



— <<and thereat heare the breatt 
*' Of the divine muse." 



Page 127. 



Having in the preliminary remarks upon this 
poem^ refused the honour of its composition to 
either Mayne, or Marston^ or the father of Mil- 
ton, the letters with which it is subscribed do 
not indicate any other poet of sufficient emi- 
nence. It by no means escaped me^ that Sir 
John Mennys and James Smith were the joint 
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apthors of asmall volume, entitled '^Mosaratn 
Deliciae ;'' and not having the book in my col- 
lection, I devoted a few hours at the Museum 
to an attentive perusal of their sprightly volume. 
But I found nothing be]?ond the lighter poetry ; 
and Mr. Ellis had already given, in his speci- 
mens, the very lovely trifle of "Oberon's Ap- 
parel," which placed the writers decidedly in 
the train of Drayton's Nymphidia, but forbad 
the slightest suspicion that they could ever 
arrive at the sustained dignity or peculiar fancy 
of Shakspeare's ^^ friendly admirer." 

I have already said, that I considered this 
poem to have been written in noble competition 
with the verses of Ben Jonson. The competition 
was not the less noble, that a signature was 
adopted, which effectually concealed the real 
author from general knowledge. 

'^ Such St do good^ and blush to find it fame/' 

Whether the letjtons stood for any votiv^ for- 
mulary, and were the initials of words in the 
Latin language, is a conjecture which may be 
subwutted to the curious reader, if^o may in- 
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dulge his fancy or his taste among the classicstl 
combinations of such a nMure ; but it i;$ from 
internal evidence alone^ that thti real author is 
to be discovered. Among the cotemporarifei of* 
our poet, I considered that no writer shewed 
more adequate pbwers thatl George Chapman, 
the great' translator e^ Honfier and £tesibd': 
anfd in the illtfstrations which I havi^ subjoined 
ti^ ^ pd^m, I have initefrt^d se fe^ pardM 
passages, vi^ithont Hinting at my ultimate hypo^ 
thei^is. I was aware that' a more" ettende<f 
adduction of cbngfetaial imagfeiry anfd' expi'^s^ibii^ 
was indtspensabU, irf the end^avbtit i^ fjroKe 
the' verfees to have been rfealfy c6rtipidi4fed^' by^ 
GBapraan. Pei4iaps \h& \v6i^' prbdf xM"^- hi! 
im'properly chosen, ail indicating a certainly; 
wliich such disquisitfobs biit rardly attkinl^ V 
shall be satisfied if I have shewn a /fe^rft degree 
of PROSARiiiiTY that' he was the concealed au- 
thor. Perhaps he wished to shun a personal 
ctinf^tS^b Beii J6ii»6tt^th^iii frl^nOiiHi^' had 
b^fan' ocettsiondly iAterinK^^dy and^ thlsir^ litres^ 
a^ri AraMtig^ t» Ik ^ eltttte^il wad ^flitiii^nf * lor^ 
Ghk(SMiir if h^ di^jJlir^M; ift hi^' \Sip^{;^ vAV 
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of composition, the mighty powers of the only 
poet to whom he really owed any deference. 
In the cheerless poverty of age, he awaked the 
sleeping embers of the muse's fire, and contended 
anonymoifsly for the palm of best celebrating his 
immortal fi*iend. 

In support of this opinion, we nftust now 
examine some of the many indications afforded 
by Ghapman^s acknowledged writingi^ Ai the 
¥ery threriiold'of this search I was struck by a 
rather wfaimvieal coincidence. In turning, o^irer 
bis Homer ldl6, among the faults esfcafied in 
printing, noted by the poet himself, the very 
first which he detected in that beautiful voHime 
is thus described: ^4n the margin, page 176^ 
for pastime read petst timey* that is, in fact, 
'time past had been made pastime,' by the 
printer's error. Now in thfe Slst lime' of* the 
verses on Shakspeare, we absolutely m^et with 
this singular play upon the wdrdis : 

" By a ctaMike way,. 
" Time pastmftde pasthfte;** 

I have no feai; tha&thisr Witt bis'diiragbt pur^ 
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fanciful, by readers who have much reflected on 
the doctrine of association, and been accustomed 
to trace the origin and progress of our ideas. 
A recollection of this printer's blunder, disco- 
vered while correcting his Homer, might sup- 
ply the quibble (for it is a quibble) with which 
he sported in the composition now before us. 
This is however but the light missile before the 
weighty attack. The succeeding quotations, 
while they furnish parallels to the poem illus- 
trated, will claim the reader's veneration, as 
some of the grandest passages in the literature 
of our country. 

There is nothing more remarkable in our 
poem, than the noble strain with which it opens 
— ^the first eight lines — 

A mind reflecting ages past, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear. 
Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colours, just extent : 
To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates. 
Row! back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lye 
Great heapis of rakious mortality. 
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The reader, I have no doubt, will find the 
highest gratification in comparing them with 
what Chapman says of Homer. In fact, they 
are the very same thoughts, sometimes but 
little varied even in the expression, and at 
others coloured only by the epic and dramatic 
provinces, which he had undertaken to celebrate. 
Of the mighty father of poetry he thus writes : 

He^ at Jove's table set^ fils out to us^ 

Cups^ that repaire age aad and ruinous; 

And gives it built> of an eternal stand. 

With all his sinewy Odyss6an hand. 

Shifts time and fate, puts death in life's free state; 

And life doth into ages fropagate* 

To another noble passage I may fairly refer 
a corresponding picture in the verses on Shak- 
speare : ' 

The nerves of all things hid in nature, lie 

Naked before him ; all their harmony 

Tan'd to his accents ; that in beasts breathe minds. 

Whatfowles, what floods, tthat earth, what aire, what 

winds. 
What fires ethereal; what the Gods conclude 
In all their counsels, his Muse makesindude 
With fMxried voices, Aat even rockes have mov'd. 

N 
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' This however 16^ though poetically, yet much 
subdued, before it is allowed to figure on the 
garment of the dramatic poet. 

And there did sing, or seem to sing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note and various voice: 
Here hangs a mossy rock ; there plays a fair 
^ But chiding fountain, purled; not the air, 
Nor ehuds not tkttnder, but were hmng drawn f 
Not out of common tiffany or lawn. 
But fine materials, which the Muses know. 

I add one more passage from the same epistle 
dedicatory^ because, though it ofler nothing 
identical as to the phrase^ yet as (0 the spirit^ 
lb seems to proceed from the only Muse capable 
of the verses to our Bard. 

Truth dwels in gulphs^ whose deepes hide shades «o rich^ 

That night sits muffled there in clouds of pitch. 

More dark than Nature made her; and requires. 

To cleare her tough mists. Heaven'^ ^great fireof JSre^; 

Ts whom the Sunne it sejfe is hwt a ieamfi. 

The last line might add to the sublimity x>f 
the MghtThaughta. 
But.wbiie I ahew thoft jtbe writer of the rerses 
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on Shdcftpeare h^ use^ the same topics ai) Chap* 't 
man has selected for the praise of Homer/ 1 &m 
bound to place before the reader the original, 
which suggested both. Chapman has for the 
most part translated the following passage in 
tbp Aipbr^ of Pol jtiaq : 

lUe Jovis menssd accumbens^ dat pocula nobis 

Iliaca pofFei^ta manu, %ufie triste repellant 

AnnorBiB seniuDi, vitamqiiB in si^lft propn^bt* 

I)le Dejum yultvus, ijjje ^rdi^^ sem jna laudain . 

Ostentat populis^ ac mentis preepete nisu. ■ , 

PervQlitat chao9 immensum^ coelum^ sequor^, terras, 

Vimque omnem exsinuat rerum, vocesque refandit 

Quas fera, quas volucris, quas venti; atque aeiheris ig-nes, ' 

Qnas maria, atque amnes, quas dique hominesque loquati* 

tur. 
Qilin jnddwi yjrt^t'em igsajra eoi^plextis )lDlpr^s 
F^stidit yanos, et ineptse prsemia fa^» 
P^sp^pit e^emptus vulgo^ ac|an| Qionte potitus^ 
Ridet aQe^antenn durfL ad Jastig^a iurbam. , 

Opera Ang. Pol^t. Ven, ap Aid. 1498. 
' iStgnflrf. e e, V & ¥!♦ 

I have a little extended the quotation^ for the 
Mk^^ a^ fc^Mmiiig dos^ >4o » most elocjuent 
passage,- which contains a fragment dffenui^tf 

n2 
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incur panegyrics^ with perhaps little remem- 
brance where it came from — 

Jam monte potitus, 
Ridet anelantem dura ad fastigia turbam. 

Upon the death of that elegant Critic, and 
most amiable man^ Mr. Tyrwhitt, in the copy 
of the Canterbury Tales which he had presented 
to Mr. Malone, my late friend wrote the above 
quotation opposite a very affecting record of 
his loss*. 

Perhaps I may assume my position to be a 
little strengthened by the circumstance above ^ 
mentibned. It is much more likely that the 
translator of the passage on Homer should have 
applied some of the topics to his friend Shak- 
speare/ than that a second poet should equally 
recur to the works of Politian^ when delineating 
the character of a modern bard. This dilemma 
to be sure is avoided, by supposing that Shak- 
speare's admirer imitated Chapman ; but the 

'^ He wrote vestigfia in'the passage^ instead of fastigia^ 
•D iliat he certainly did not take it iireet from PoLrriAN. 
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*'fiee ancl heightened style" of the faster wm 
not very easily attained, and I cannot for a 
moment bring myself to countenance such a 
su{^8ition« 

There may still be persons, who, from the 
too frequent quaintness of Chapman, imagine 
that any series of lines divested of that uncauA 
companion, cannot be found in him. To such I 
shall merely present- the following exquisite 
passage of the Hymn to Apollo, translated by 
Chapman from Homer. Iris acquires the aid 
of Lucina, and they are thus described on their 
journey to Delos, for the purpose of giving birth 
to Apollo : 

And on their way they went, like those two dov^ft 
That, walking highways, every shadow moves 
Up from the earth, forcM with their natural fear. 
When entering Delos, she that is so dear 
To dames in laboar> made Latona straight 
Prone to delivery, and to yield the weight 
Of her dear burthen, with a world of ease. 
When with her fair hand she a palm did seize. 
And staying her by it, stuck her tender knees 
Amidst the soft mead; that did smile beneath 
Her sacred labour, and the child did breathe 
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TlieairiQth'iiitftnt AUti|e^d«a8^ 
Break in kind tears and shrieks for b^r quick .ease. . 
And thee, o archer Phoebus with waves clear 
Wash'd sweetly over, swaddled with sincere 
And spotless swathebands ; and made then to (low 
Ab6ui'tfay bre&§t a Mantle i»h%ie a^ sn&w ; 
#1H4/Mlef nM mOe; knd cast k V^il of g^otd 
Oyer tb J fbrebedd. Ner yet fbHh did hold 
Tbjr mother for th^ food her golden breast : 
But Themis, in supply of it, address'd 
Lovely Ambroaia*. 

1 P^ap0 ttie readei- wiU bd reminded faece of 

^ ''yvelMibed veatilra rich aiid neni;' ^ilb 

^hi^h tb# Munfd in tb^ po6m oloibe their be^ 

lofved Shakspeare ; he may also notice^ \b^ tbe^ 

poet god, and the god of poets, are equally 

-nourished with ambrosian meat: but he will 

tdcrtainljy be reniinded of <Hie^ who to delioacy, 

ttfid grace, and b^rmony^ oolild jotti the ideMOit 

and most ex[)i^siVe te^mls in tb« ltogttiige> and 

by this passage ik\6n6 pi^cfv^ hitiis6lf td bti 8t|ttal 

to the splendid tribute, which has givlsti rils^ ib 

the present inquiry. 

« See my f^^ Sihger's b^iMtfflll «dttibh olT lite 
Hymns of Htaibl*, p. 2«. 
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In a work principally directed to the perjicm 
of Stialupeare, I have been led into an illusfra^ 
tion of his poetical character. I rejoice that t 
have been driven for a paratt&l to what Politian 
and Chapman have sung so divinely of Homer. 
I AsL& be excused for saying something of the 
pcirson also of the latter poet. The rticeived 
beitd is that in the Townley Collectioi). Ca«ts 
have been multiplied of this bust, though I 
know not that it is derived flrom any authority^ 
Itetpresses with great truth the condiltob of 
blinditeaSf but malmi but a slendei^ ikttempt. to 
repres^t his genius*. I ther^ore call die air* 
tention of the public io the following passage^ 
whieh Chapmaii h^M given in the proleg(>iiiea$i 
of Homer, from which, if I do qot greatljiidef 
ceive mysdf, we pplsefis 4>oe artM, vi4i9 caiabi 
mbdel a figure, wvrtiby to stand jby. th^ Mmi 
(^ Micbari Angelo: 

" First what kind of person Homer was, saith Spon- 

danus, his statue teacheth, which Cedrenus describeth. 

Then was the Octagonon at Constantinople consumed 

with Ute, and the b&th of ISevenis^ that bore the nam^ of 

^E^tudpptts t in yrhlch there was initth viiriaie of spectaotaF 
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and splendor of arts ; the workes of all ages being oon- 
fj&rred^ and preserved there, of marble, rockes, stones, 
and images of brasse; to which, this onely wanted; that 
the, SQules of the p^r^ons they presented were not in 
them^ 

^' Amongst these master-pieces, and all-wit- 
exceeding workmanships, stood Homer, as he 
was in his age, thoaghtfull and musing: his 
hands folded beneath his bosome; his beard 
uptrimmed, and hanging downe; the haireof 
his head in like sort thinne on both sides before ; 
his face with age and cares of the world (as 
these imagine) wrinkled and austere ; his nose 
proportioned to his other parts ; his eyes fixt or 
turned up to his eye browes, like one blind (as 
it is reported he was), not horn blind, saith 
Veil. Paterculus, which he that imagins is 
Uind of all senses. Upon his under coate he 
was attired with a loose robe ; and at the base 
beneath his feet, a braasen chaine hung. This 
was the statue of Homer, which in that con- 
^gratipn perished." 

Such is the truly graphic record of a statue 
w|i^]^i^ wf nu^ be sure, of the wigbty subject «. 
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I have used the attraction of Shakspeare's namoy 
a3 a vehicle to recommend such an effort to our 
native sculptors; and should indeed triumph, 
were I so fortunate as to elicit a work, which 
even in degree might compensate so great a 
loss. 

An author is usually fuller upon the pains 
than the pleasure of his task. The delight 
with which Shakspeare inspires his sincere vo- 
taries, makes ^^ all their labours pleasures." But 
I have, I confess, indulged a decided parliaUty 
(I dare not eeX\ it taste) in striving to render 
Chapman better known among us. Mr. LamB^, ^ 
in his curious and most valuable work, '^Tbe^l 
Specimens," had spoken of Chapman in thd)!^ 
happy distinctive way, that marks his character^ ^ 
of all the early dramatic poets. What he sa^ 
of his Homw in particular^ is as bold as it ur 
true. But I think he might have extended hfs'^ 
commendation so as to assert, what I am sure 
he will never deny, the amazing harmony and 
sweetness of Chapman's lighter efforts, and the 
tender and graceful images that sometimes 
floated before his fiuicy. I will not refuse^my*^ 
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Mlf th^ pleesdire of litying one such passage 
before tuy i^^ders ; it is from a rerj scarce 
pOBtii, and degci^ibes the flight of Androtncda. 

Hfer Ttiost wise mother yet, the sterne inteht, ' 

Taw'il with h«r beH end^vour to prevent. 

And tolde her what her father did addresse ; 

,Shee (fearfall)L fled into the wildemesse : . 

And to th' instinct of savage beasts would yeeld. 

Before a father that would cease to shield 

A daughter^ so divine and innocent: 

Her feet were winged, anfi aH the search out went. 

That after her w^ ord^e^d i bttiihe iew, 

Atid burst tli^lif^dii thi|t did incenist pucsu9> 

And with enamoured si^hes, her parts, assaile^ , 

Plaide with her haire, and held her by the vaile : 

From whom shoe brake, and did to woods repaire : 

Still where she6 went, lier beauties dide the ayre. 

And with her wariiie hto6d, In&de prdtid Fl6r£L blush : 

fiut seekitig sirielter in ^aeh ishatlie bu^ : '^ 

Beallty iik« ETo cd^ittisst; mtftti ^Vt^gOi tb^'fm *, 

Aijd »hQe W9S stiU 94ep4 f luniilg t^%ti fifl )6^ve&i. ) 

lionted frop thtnce, the sunp^ even buiii'd to, see. 

So more then sunne-like a divipity. 

Blinded her eyes, and all invasion seekes 

To dance lipon the mixttdre of her cheekes, 

Whlfcli'Show'd to kll, that'MowM after lar. 

A« andifrtllllAtb Ite Wttfidttre of 4 MarM>' 
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The evening skie is purpled with his beames : 

Her lookes fir'd all things with her love's extfeames. 

Her necke a chaine of orient p^arle did decke. 

The pearles were faire, but fairer was her necke : 

Her bfefists (Iftid 6ut) sho^'d Alt enflanled sights 

Love^ lie a sunning, twixt two Crysolites : 

Her naked wrists showde, as !f through the skie, 

A hand were thrust, to signe the Deitie. 

ri^ baridil, th^ tbMne^, Mkd Aigfestioilii wetd 

Of beauties' wbrid ; Love fikt his pillars ther^. 

Andromeda LiBfiRATA, 
By Gedr^e ChapmAti. 

PtihUdff^ tMurenM LMe, and drn to he toM 
at his sh^p in St PmU^s Church-^ard^ 
ai the eigne of the Tiger^S'head. 1614. 

. On a matter so purely incidental, I do not 
chuse to occupy more space ; I therefore close 
my ren^arks with the declaration^ that George 
Chapman, in my opinion, was the author of the 
verses on Sha k s pe a r e , subscribed, ^^The friendly 
Admirer of his Endowments." As a slight co- 
ifaoideAce, still to be noted, wheti, i& rdd4/he 
dedicated his two hymns to his ^itorthy^ 
friend Master Matthew Roydon, he closes by 
Arming himself, [* The tnie Admirer; of hU 
Virtiiesi'' ( 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS, 

AS TO THE PORTRAIT BY CORNELIUS JANSEN. 



In the Critical Review, for December 1770, 
the print by Earlom is thus noticed : 

King Lear, 8yo. price S«. — A mezzotinto of the 
author, by the ingenioiu Mr. Earlom, (whose industry 
and abilities do honour to the rising arts of Great Britain), 
is placed at the head of it. We should have been glad 
indeed, to have some better proofe concerning the authen- 
ticity of the original, than a bare assertion that it was 
painted by Cornelius Jansen*, and is to be found in a 



* Walpole says, Jansen's first works are dated in 
England about 1618; this picture bears date in 1610. 
The only true picture of Shakspeare supposed to be now 
extant, was painted either by Richard Burbage, or John 
Taylor the player, the latter of whom left it by will to 
Davenant. After his death, Betterton bought it; and 
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private collection^ which we are not easily inclined to 
treat with jnnch respect, especially as we hear it is filled 
with the performances of one of the most contemptible 
daubers of the age. 

These kind observations were from the pen 
of Mr. Steeveos himself, who being Uien en- 
gaged with Dr. Johnson in preparing the edition 
of 1773, seized the opportunity, readify afforded 
to such a writer, of defeating a rival editor. 
I cannot but lament that he should stoop to this 
sort of warfare ; but I shall prove immediately, 
what Mr. Jennens could only suspect, that he 
actually wrote the review of the new edition of 
King Lear. Let us look at the sort of pleasantry 
with which the editor of the obnoxious work is 
assailed. 

'' Though for the service of his author he might have 
been tempted, like Prince Harry, to have robbed an 

when he died, Mr. Keck of the Temple, gave 40 guineas 
for it to Mrs. Barry the actress. From him it descended 
to Mr. Nicholl of Southgate, by whose daughter it 
afterwards came to the present Marquis of Caernarvon, in 
whose possession we believe it still xem^inn.-^Note <f 
theReineum^^ .^^^j 
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B Mk $ ^ mf, or fleeeed a Kmg'a eoUeHors, or erto to 
l^yi^^lei^ with Dumain, w ^gg out of a dodder; yet 
h0 should not with Bardolph have descended to fiUh a 
{ufe-eowe; with Pistol to murder a poor whores ruff; or 
with FdUU^Xo make a bankrupt of Mrs. Quickly." 

. Tt)9 {^^c^ing ifi a fi^vourite illDstratioa of 
}ir.^li^yt^w ; and as the Ufe of ^ review h pot 
imr^HVHttiably long^ he was perhaps justified i^gi 
r^pi^fitf ng hiinself more thai;i twenty year^ ^er-t 
ff^f^ In tl^e supplement to Richard^op'^ Frot^ 
T^fmUi Pecember 1794, our friend Bardolpfe 
f^ip ^ak^ his i^^pearance. ''The artj^jt/' 
I^Sft Mr. ^it^vj^By " whp could have j^lcheii 
iffm Owe^feout, like Bardolph, mijjht hq«^ 
^ftpleo » l»ta-case, <?ar;:ied it twelve teaga?s^ 
and sold it for three halfpence.' " 

The writer in the Critical Review, again 
notices Earlom^s print in the month of January 
fallpwing : 

'* Concerning this^ print we wifl have no controversy^ 
i)ut we still adhere to our former opinion, that the sotll 
Of the mezzotinto is not the soul of Shakspeiwe. It hiwi 
been the fate of Shi^speare to hAve ntony mntakes com- 
mitted hofh about 'liis soul and body:' fbpe exhibited 
him under the form of Jdmes'tiie First." i . . / 
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Having already considered what reisp^Ms 
Jansen's residence in this country, and proved 
certainly that he might have painted Shak- 
speare, the preceding extracts furnish little to 
call fcH* additional remark, unless it be that we 
gather by implication, that Mr. SteeveQS be^ 
lieved in 1770 the Chandoi Head fo he ^tme 
picture of the poet. 

But it may be gratifying a reasonable cu- 
riosity, as the pamphlet is before me, to let 
the re^dCT see something of the reply made by 
Mr. Jeonens to the Revi^Bwer; the pa^sagip 
vrhtdi I «ha]l s^ect, touches also xxgaoi iS^ 
pietufe: 

*' There are three sorts of people that these reviewers 
seem to bear a mortal antipathy to^ viz. the old, the 
fat/ and the industrious : from which we have great 
reason to conclude, that none of them are either old, 
or fat, or industrious. Young, unfledged criticks, w6 
think they hate suAclently proved themselves io be; 
and criticism in such hands, especially when unaccom- 
panied by industry, is not likely either to thrive itself; or 
to fatten its owners. 

*' But they think, contrary to all the pMosophers that 
went before them, that age is not the proper period for 
criticism. It is their opinion that long experience does 
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not improve the judginetit; that a life »pent in stady 
docSi not ripen the mental abilities; that a man may 
know more in twenty or thirty years than he can in sixty 
or seventy; and that those who are acquainted with the 
first rudiments of learning' only^ are better qualified for 
criticks than those who have gathered all the fruits of 
scieneow 

''.Conoeming the anthenticity of the picture from 
which the mezzotinto print, of Shakspeare was taken, 
they have dropt the controversy ; and we are very glad 
they have so much sense and modesty left> as to find out 
what impudence and absurdity they have been guilty of, 
in calling in question a picture they have never seen, and 
without, any provocation abusing a person whom the 
generality of the world have thought fit to esteem an 
artist that excels in the higher branch of painting, vand 
of whose performances Mr. JennefM has many, though 
his collection caimot be said to be JiUed with them, (as 
the Critical Reviewers say they hear), their number 
being inconsiderable when compared with the whole 
collection. 

''They say, 'we still adhere to our former opinion, 
that the.sonl of the mezzotinto is not the soul of Shak- 
speare/ Who said it was I The soul of a picture cannot 
be the soul of a man ; but a picture maybe KAe a man's 
soul, when it is made to. express those qualities and dis* 
positions which we discover him by his writings to have 
beep possest of." — Vindication; of King Lear. 
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. It 19 to be regretted that petulant criticism 
seems to have suppressed what evidence Mr. 
Jehnens could have brought forward — ^he dis- 
dained the attack as coarse and ungentlemanly, 
(as in truth it was), and insolent enough to call 
for something beyond literary chastisement. I 
shall merely add the Reviewer's &rewell to the 
proprietor of Gopsal — "Vale, Jennine nosterl 
literatdrum omnium minime princeps ! " 



J While the , engTaTings for this work were ia 
progress, I was unremitting in my isquiried 
after the picture, which, as I have stated at 
page 79, was no longer the ornament of Gopsal. 
At length I succeeded in tracing it to its |>reM«t 
residence: — this portrut of Shakspeare is novr 
the prqperty of His Grace the Duke of Somer* 
set, and I have understood was a preset! to him 
from the late Duke of Hamilton. 

I have unquestionable ^ authority for saying 
that it came up with a considerable part of^ the 
eollectidn from ^Geptal, and was lipoglit by. 



Woodburn for His Grace the Duke of Hamilion, 
somewhere about fifteen years back. To ex«- 
patiate upon the absurdity which parted with it 
from Gopsal, in strong terms, would seem like 
a regret that it is now in the metrqK>1is ; a 
feeling that I cannot entertain^ since otherwise 
I might never have had the satt^ction of com- 
paring it with £lar1om\s print. 

Although I had not the honour to be knowb 
to His Grace, I took the liberty to communicate 
my wisli to inspect the picture, and from the 
country orders weie transmitted to give me ' 
•very accbmmodatioh for that purpose, jl^ it 
was ptaoed near the top of the room, it was taiken ' 
oureMlfy down^ and put in a proper light for' 
eibamination. It had been removed' fi^Mn its - 
ancient frame, aiito 006 of greater value but leM ' 
interesll iTlie portrait is oa puinel, and' at^ ' 
t^libn will be' required to pj^veni aipllititt^ ' 
of the iMdc' in twd plaeds, if illy tr^ lim H^^^ 
deceivedme. ''. >" '^•^'^•-' v. :»..,.::»;>; 

It Is 1^0 made up queiidbndbie thiiigv lflce!&^ 
manj^ tkiutard' foisted upon iis. it iff anialrl^'^ 
pictuw hy Comriins Jensen, trodeiiy aiad 
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beautifully pnioted. Tiaie seems to have treated 
it with infinite kindness; for it is quite pare, 
and exhibits its original surfiu^e. The epithet 
gmtte^ which cotemporary fondness attached to 
tlie name of Shakspeare, seems to be fully 
justified by the Ukeuess before us. The ex« 
pression of the oouatenance really equals the 
demitfid of the fancy; and you feel that every 
thing was possible to a being so happifyixw-* 
stttnted. . 

I had sopposed, althongh I knew Ear^m to 
have been a great mannerist^ that with scnne 
little allowance for his peealiar style, he would 
have beeu kept, by Mr. Jeiinc»is> veneiation f^ 
the poet, in some measure fludifal tO; the,|^c*^ 
tdre. But he had been fsithlesa beyond measure; 
and indeed none of the parts were acqirately 
reduced by him. He had lessened the amplU 
tude of th^ forehead-r-he had altered the form , 
of the eku^r-he had fal^fied tibe character p£ 
^ ffiontb-rand though hi% engrMin^ yrfs^hlj^ 
beiyuUM, aiKl^ ^ ]tios( agret^ble eshibiti(^ii,9l' 
th^poel,. I found it vroc^d be a|>sqlntehi l|e 
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cessary to draw the head agiin, as if he had 
never exercised his talents upon it. 

The noble possessor of the picture afforded 
every facility to the" artist for this object ; and 
Mr. Turner has produced an engraving in con- 
seqnence, which may be considered as giving 
the genuine character and expression of the 
picture. Mr. Turner thought, in examining the 
liberties taken by Mr. Earlom, that he had 
however judged wisely, in not copying the 
figured exiim of the dress. In' the picture, the 
charm of colour blended the pattern and the; 
ground into one rich mass, and it by no means 
injured the expression of the bead;'butin the 
print, it would have disturbed the grand effect, 
to have imitated such* trivial parts ; he, there- 
fore, with my entire concurrence, kept' the 
dress dark, that the brilliant effect of the head> 
might be quite undiiB^urbed. < v ^ 

Comparing it with the other. poctfi^itsiiki 
certainly Qiost resembles tbe hisad by DDtedraiti 
in tbe folio ie9& Bttt» as works of aM^>dlfic 
f^^wmtX jthe miels ast^imiMis s^ tfaiifeipi^^ 
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ment of the other. Still as fidelity was eqaallj 

dear to both the artists, in their very contrasted 

» 
styles, they alike, though not equally, exhibit 

the countenance of the poet, and thus illustrate 

and confirm the representations of each other. 

At the conclusion of this article, I seize the 

opportunity of expressing publicly my respectful 

acknowledgments to the possessor of this noMb 

portrait ; and am truly happy in laying before 

the public a most beautiful engraving from thb 

portrait of Shakspeare by Cometras Jansefi, ioT 

the collection of His Grace the DtJKfi 'ol^ 

SonEKSBi'. ■- - y 



At the dose, as T conceived, of my inquily, 
ihy attention wa^ excited-by the puMieittion "of a 
small Head of the Poet> from an original picture 
ia^ th^^pobsttsion df J. W.i Groker, Esq. M. P. 
I^Mfit ibr tb^ engraving, and found it a very 
mfiiitltfal ttnd* poor ^attempt indeed, toexpre^ 
tlMF>^€tHihe^4>y: Janlfisn/ 'fTh^ b^xt s(6p, in* 
course, was to see the work from, which it 
professed to be taken. Mr. Croker with the 
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utmost readiness iodulgad my curtoisityj and 
agfreeably stiifirised me by the sight of an ab-* 
jiolute fao simiie of the Dake's picture- I see 
no difFerence wlmtever in the exeotttioQ-*-4be 
character of course is identical. It slu)uld, 
however, be observed^ that althongh the Duke's 
picture is mi pantael, Mr. Croker's is on can- 
vass. I must add to this remark^ that the pic- 
ture OQ canvass has no date or age painted upon 
it, and tliat the portrait is an oval within a 
square ; in other words, the angles are rounded 
off. The mode, Mr. Groker tells me» in which 
the picture was discovered^ was singularly re*- 
markable. It was hidden behind a pannel, in 
one of the houses lately pulled down near the 
,9ite of Old ^flolk^^street, and lie purchased it 
in a state of comparative filth and decay. It 
faaa been very judieiously cleaned and lined, 
Imt no second peueil haa ever bee9 allowed to 
touch it. This discovery of pietures behind 
wcdttseoting in notunuaual, particularly iu the 
4eoun|ry, It was once the practioe in plasterfd 
.walls, to insert iirames of the same colour* and 
Iheise formed all the decorations of the pktttrWt 
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SubsequentTy, when it was determiiied to waiu** 
coat an apartment, the [Hctnre was often be* 
Gome so sallow by time and dirt, as to be 
hardly visible, and was so deemed not worth 
the troable of extracticui; and therefore covered 
along with the wall which inclosed it. An 
instance of this kind comes positively within my 
own knowledge. 

Had it been possible, I should have pursued 
the inquiry to the ascertainment of the identical 
house from which it came, knd thus at all 
events have tried to trace out its ancient pos- 
sessor. But Mr. Croker could give me no 
farther detail. He received the accodiat w$&<- 
out susfncion, for the pieture was ol>Vit)U% 
^ ancient, and from its condition, had ail obvic^ly 
been hidden. He bought it liberally, and has 
^reason to congratulate hiniself upon th^ ^ab*- 
quisition. 

In talking over the subject brShikspelire^s 

portrait with Mr. Croker, that gentletnab Very 

„ .fairly put befqre me a doubt which he said had 

< freqoently entered his mind, Wheiber Sbakspeare 

was a person of sufficient worldly liiftpbrtanc^ to 
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have his portrait painted in the stvie of the pic« 
ture which then hung before us ? As I know 
such a notion has occurred to many of the poet's 
fondest admirers, it may be proper to throw 
what light I am able, upon a point so worthy of 
investigation. If the high admiration of genius, 
of itself established the right to such a distinc- 
tion, there can be little room to dispute, that 
among many of the greatest men of that age, 
his powers' were as justly appreciated, and him- 
self as highly honoured, as our most ardent 
love for him could wish to have been the case. 
Still there is the distressing fact before us, 
that Spenser, with very striking claims, was 
neglected and reduced to poverty, and might 
have wanted at all events b, dtsiinffuished grave, 
but for the munificence of that great but erring 
character, the Earl of Essex ^. We have further 

* Edmund Spenser, qui obiit apud diversorium in 
platea Regia, apad Westmona$teriiim juxta London, 
160 die Januarij 1598 (1698-9 of course). Juxtaq: 
Geffereum Chaucer, in eadetn ecclesiasupradict: Hono- 
ratissimi Comitis Essexiee impensis sepelitur. — Henrt 
Capeu., 1598. In Mr. Bran4'^ copy of F. Q. 1596, ' 
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to consider, that the profession of dn actor was not 
at that time reputable, and that Shakspeare him- 
self has complained that his name was injured 
by ^Hhe quality he professed*.'' It may there- 
fore still be requisite to shew the degree of worldly 
consideration which attached to him, and to 
prove that very considerable things were sought, 
and probablyacquired, through the medium of his 
influence with the great personages, his friends 
and patrons. Now it appears from some papers, 
which Mr. Malone did not live to work into his 
biography of the poet, that in the years 1597 and 
1598^ the elder Mr. Richard Quiney was in 
London, soliciting a renewal and enlargement of 
the charter, and an exemption for the borough 
of Stratford from a subsidy granted by par- 
liament. The plea on which they claimed this 
exemption, before the Lord Treasurer Burghley, 
was poverty and distress occasioned by two 

* Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdu'd 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 

SONNET cxi 

' ' " .■'■■-. ■ - . ■ \ - •- , _••"*"'* 
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recent fires. Upon thia and many other topics, 
Abraham Sturley, on the 24tli January, 1697-8, 
writes a letter from Stratford to Mr. Quiney. 
I have no business with more of it, than relates 
to Shakspeare, bis circumstances, his JAflttence, 
and his connexions. The fdlowing I copy lite- 
ratim: 

'' This 18 one special remembrance from nr fathrs mo- 
tion. It seemeth bi )»m that o^ conntriman Mr Shakspe 
is willing to disburse some monej upon s<Mne q4 yafd^*^ 
land or other att Shottrj or neare about as. He think* 
eth it a very fitt patterne to move him to daale in the 
matter of o' Tithes. Bj the instructions u can give him 
theareof^ & bj the frendes he can make therefore^ we 
thinke it a ftiire marke for him to shoot at, & not lin- 
possible to hilt It obteinecl would advance him in deede, 
& would do us much good— hoc movere k quantum in te 
e pmoyere» ne negligas: hoc enim et Mi ,et nobis 
maximi erit momenti : hie labor^ hoc oj^us es^et e^^miss 
et gloriee et laudis sibi/' 

Thus we find, that so early as 1597-8, and 
when, With Che exception of Ronieo and Juliet, 
he had (according to Mr. Malone's chronology) 
V wfiCten no 4>ne of; bR greatest jj^roduc^^^^ 
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Shticspeare wm enabled (4) (mrcbitw land in \m 
own connty, and in the opinion of his rehlioai 
Bod townsmen, able to make snch friends as 
should very materially benefit his native place, 
whose interests there can be no doubt he warmly 
felt and promoted. 

We are neict in the letter presented with a 
picture of the discontents of the writer's neigh- 
boars at the excessive deamess of corn, and the 
popular dutcry in consequence against the 
maltsters* As the narrative is very simple ajpd 
very naturali I shall throw a little of it into 
inodern orthography, for a purpose, which will 
appear at the end of the extract 

** iThey have aMembled togethar in gprsst nmnbm^j and 
travelled to Sir Thomm Luqy on FHday Iwit, to com* 
plain of our maltftters. On Sunday to Sir Fulk GreviUe 
and Sir John Conway. There is a meeting here ex- 
pected to-morrow: the Lord knoweth to what end it 
will sort. Thomas West returning^ from the two Knights 
ef tbo Woodliind» (im^t is^iitionfid) caifie home t» full, 
Hmt be aaU to Mr, Baily ibitt nigh^ be hipped within 
a wid( to lend pt them in » bidter« meaning the 
maltsters; and I hope> saith Tlioni^ tSnoiamaj ^Gii 
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9end my Lord of Essex down shortly^ to see theia 
hanged ongibbiBts at.their own doors*." 

Here we have a glance at one of the friends 
whom the Poet might be expected to secure 
towards the object of bis townsmen. We have 
in addition exhibited one of those simple re- 
liances of the common people upon their fa- 
vourites; from whom the most decided impos- 
sibilities are with full confidence expected ; and 
in the fate of Essex we see the corresponding 
reliance upon the people, as idly and 'more 
mischievously placed. There is a charm how- 
ever in perusing such familiar correspondence 
as the above, which is easier felt than described. 
We view ::the great men of history operating 
u|)bh familiar life, and understand and feel 
more distinctly the ties which united them with 
the general mass. 

'^liaVing thus sbewn the early consequence of 

■ ■ ' *' 

^^ Tffri l^ihkra^Qtiiiifey's address in)town will complete 

tl6i^^ih&Mg''^reeord[ of the past :— " To liis most loveinge 

bAN»f^'^^?*!}5hkS^d4timey, at the Bell in Carter taner 

v*a^:aJ iU/i^l'^ fhi^n-M. A*V.J i-i b^>;<aj ii=r;:> *4 >rUt: ::fi iu 
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the Poet, in a woildly sense, there is no diA-» 
culty in conceiving its progressivef increage*, 
from the decided patronageof King James ; the 
restoration of Lord Southampton to liberty and 
the new sovereign's favour ; the rival ardour of 
the excellent William Earl of ; Pembroke^ who,, 
we are told, was a decided favourer of the poet 
and his writings ; and indeed from the resplen- 
dent claims of his own genius upon all who 
were worthy to follow it,- proceeding as he did 
from one brilliant production to another, and 
exhibiting one and twenty of his most perfect 
dramas, within the short space of about thirteen 

YEARS. 

I should therefore find not the slightest dif- 
ficulty in believing that both Southampton and 
Pembroke would order Jansen to enrich their 
respective seats with the most perfect likepesa 
of Shakspeare ; and grateful indeed must haye 

♦ This is proved by his purchase, in the 44tlir jjafr ^f 
the QaeeD, of 107 acres of arabjct lw<^Jyi;)^^U^^ 
Stratford, in the county of Warwipjb^ jrpT^yr|^c|i^f|i^ j)f|^^^ 
to his friends William and 'ehn Combe, t]^^|er7^cgg{{^f^^ 
i|ble sum, at that period, of 3201. euirent Eng^liiA)^ money. 
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been their cmiicioiiiiieM, Is the re^emblaoce 
httog before them, that they had not confined 
tiiemfldvee to barren admiratioD^ but had ad- 
tanced the fortunes of the exalted geniua whom 
they had honoured, yes honovhsd, with their 
peiMnal frieadahipu 
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